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DeAR READER: 


THE SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE, the Hon. Henry A. Wallace, 
gave us an interview last month which 
was one of the most exhilarating thirty- 
minute periods we have enjoyed for a 
long time. The mind of the man who 
gave us the phrase “The Century of the 
Common Man” is in no single groove. 
We discussed the Christian Church and 
economics, Chiang Kai-shek and the in- 
dustrialization of China, and the neces- 
sity for world trade on a vast scale. This 
latter theme will appear in an article by 
Mr. Wallace in the February Christian 
Register. 


THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY, 
with whom we had a very stirring inter- 
view during his American visit, spent 
one hour and a half of his time in this 
country reading Men of Liberty at an 
altitude of two thousand feet, as he 
returned from Boston to New York 
following a great meeting at Symphony 
Hall. Who knows but what Servetus, 
or it may be Thomas Jefferson, will 
appear as a sermon illustration in the 
Cathedral some day soon. While in 
Washington, D. C., Dr. Johnson met 
our moderator, the Hon. Harold H. 
Burton, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, at a reception at the home 
of former Ambassador Joseph E. Davies. 


“THE YOUNG LIBERAL” is a Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian contemporary that 
we are truly happy to greet in the field of 
religious journalism. Not only is this 
combined magazine of the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship and American Unitar- 
ian Youth a colorful little magazine with 
modern make-up and popular articles 
for teen-agers; it is a dramatic evidence 
of inter-denominational co-operation on 
a very practical level. We wish every 
success to Mr. Robert MacPherson and 
his associates as they edit and paste up 
their second issue this month. We would 
even suggest that adults send fifty cents 
to try a year of youthful journalism in 
liberal religion. The office of The Young 
Liberal is: 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. 


UNITARIAN CEDAR is the official 
name amongst the ink manufacturers for 
the color now adorning our cover and so 
many other Unitarian publications these 
days. We do not promise to avoid other 
color schemes occasionally but we would 
welcome any comments on the present 
experiment of using a little color in 
The Christian Register. 


S. H. F. 
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EDITORIALS | 


3 The Number One Story 


_ Every so often we like to think how happy Joseph Priestley 


_ and Theodore Parker would be if they were alive today and 


could see the activity of the Unitarian Service Committee 
around the world. We edited this special issue with both 


of them in mind and wished they could be in Boston for a 


simple presentation of the white-enamel Service Committee 
emblems to be worn in their nineteenth-century buttonholes. 

This issue of the Register on the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee should tell its own story. We feel it is a minimum 
reading course in modern Unitarianism at work, and those 
who really digest the contents of this January number 
should go to the head of the class. The story of the Unitar- 
jan Service Committee in World War II is one of the great 


stories of the past decade, and we are appalled at times to 


—_: 


find lifelong Unitarians who are singularly vague about its 
many glorious achievements; hence, the plan to celebrate 
this month the number one Unitarian success story of our 
generation. 


What of Civil Liberties? 


LINCOLN STEFFENS once described a certain character as a 
man who would defend civil liberties for everybody “until 
the last tongue is cut out.” There is a great deal of unreal- 
istic talk in this country about freedom of speech for 
fascists which makes Mr. Steffens’ remark unhappily appro- 
priate. A news clipping on our desk describes the amazing 
effort of the Civil Liberties Union of Southern California to 
find a hall for Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith to use when enraged 
citizens who cherished their democracy refused him a pulpit 
for his fascist sermons and picketed his hall twenty thousand 
strong. 

Miss Ella Winter told us in New York of seeing in the 
Soviet Union last winter a young girl whose tongue had been 
cut out by Nazis for refusing to betray knowledge of her 
father and his partisans behind German lines. It is hard to 
believe there are Unitarians who think an abstract freedom of 
speech compels them to rig up loudspeakers for men who 


pour forth contempt on men’s immortal rights to equality, — 


freedom from slavery and the quest for dignity. Can any 
Unitarian read the words of our American fascists and feel 
these things must be given free expression until they reach 
the stage that Europeans know too well, of cutting tongues 
and gassing ministers in Dachau? 

A group of Unitarians in Massachusetts joined with 
others. in recent weeks in urging the abolition of the Rankin- 
Wood Committee on Un-American Activities, because “it 
gives no promise of investigating dangerously subversive 
fascist movements in America. . . . It uses the term Com- 
munism as a name-calling technique directed against pro- 


gressive movements in an effort to deceive the American 
people and bring reaction draped in the American flag.” 
It would be ironic indeed if we Unitarians through our 
Service Committee aided the survival of brave antifascists 
redeemed from Hitler’s hands only to protect and comfort 
the forerunners of an American Hitler here. Every Uni- 
tarian and other reader can write his Congressman urging 
him to support Congressman Ellis Patterson’s Discharge 
Petition No. 12. This petition would bring out of the 
House Rules Committee the Hook Resolution to abolish the 
Rankin-Wood Committee on Un-American Activities. 


January Hunger and You 


In the newspaper world nothing is better than a good 
follow-up story that shows somebody read an original story 
and really acted upon it. In the December Register we 
published an editorial on The Unitarian Church of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, reporting its exciting achievement in the 
United Unitarian Appeal, our denominational Community 
Chest. A few days later Dr. Frederick May Eliot sent out 
to our ministers an advance proof of the cable from 
Dr. Charles R. Joy (found on page 21 of this issue) 
describing the unbelievable hunger of Europe as winter 
deepens. 

Rey. Edward B. Wilcox stepped into his pulpit Sunday 
morning, December 9, and read to his congregation both 
the Register editorial and Dr. Joy’s cable. He reminded 
them proudly of their recent achievement and then boldly 
challenged them to an even greater effort. He stated 
modestly that he for one would give one hundred dollars 
(his Commonwealth of Massachusetts’ mustering-out bonus 
as a war veteran) if nine other persons would match it. The 
total one thousand dollars was to be spent during the next 
few days to purchase canned food of high protein content — 
for shipment to the Unitarian Service Committee Warehouse 
and thence to Europe. Eleven persons sent their checks for 
this purpose, making a glorious total of twelve hundred 
dollars. 

We make no apology whatsoever for renewed editorial- 
izing upon Unitarian action regarding Europe’s tragic 
hunger. We salute our Washington, D. C., church and our 
St. Louis church for initiating campaigns for canned goods 
for Europe. The Washington correspondent for the 
Christian Science Monitor devoted two long columns to 
Mr. Davies’ eloquent sermon appeal. Elsewhere in the 
denomination, in cities large and small, ministers and 
people are saying militantly—Europe must be fed now. 
Let us send food; let us write our Congressmen on the 
appropriations for UNRRA; let us stop fascist temptations 
to use food as a political weapon among desperate men. 
Let us, like the founder of our religion, offer the cup of 
cold water, the bread and the fishes to those who hunger, 
and then proceed to our bold preaching of brotherhood. 
This is the right order of things. Again we pay our special 
respects to Lynn, Massachusetts. 

S. H. F. 
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Unitarian HORIZONS 


Accent on “Committee” 


THE story is told that when Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Ketter- 
ing went to see “The Spirit of St. Louis,” the plane in which 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh had recently made his epic 
flight across the Atlantic, Mrs. Kettering commented on the 
extraordinary fact that the daring aviator had made the 
trip all by himself, to which her husband rejoined that “it 
would have been much more remarkable if he had done it 
with a committee.” 

That anecdote may be taken as summing up the wide- 
spread distrust of committees, based upon the notion that a 
committee is a cumbersome device, quite unlikely to produce 
prompt and effective action. And there are plenty of 
examples that could be cited as evidence for that notion in 
almost every field of human endeavor. It is not difficult to 
understand why so many people believe that if you want 
action—and want it fast—you should centralize authority in 
a single competent executive and forget all about committees. 

But the great program of world-wide humanitarian 
service to which this issue of The Christian Register is so 
largely devoted provides a brilliant and convincing demon- 
stration that when a committee works it works superbly 
well. There would have been no “Unitarian Service” around 
the globe during the last five and a half years if there had 
not been a “Unitarian Service Committee.” 


The committee and staff—and partnership that worked 

From the beginning, as it happens, I have been privileged 
to observe at close range the rapidly expanding and thrill- 
ingly effective work done by the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, and I have watched the administrative staff as well 
as the committee members with almost daily opportunities 
to form judgments as to their work. My attitude has been 
critical as well as sympathetic. I have noted mistakes and 
errors as carefully as achievements and successes. That is 
the obvious duty of an executive with over-all responsibility. 

When, therefore, I speak of the notable part that has 
been played by the committee members, I want it Clearly 
understood that I do not intend even the slightest disparage- 
ment of the efficiency or complete devotion to duty that our 
staff members, from top to bottom, have consistently shown. 
I salute the staff of the Unitarian Service Committee, at home 
and abroad, with proud and grateful respect. 


A real team 


But it is of the members of the Committee, as distinct 
from the staff, that I am mindful at present. It all began 
with a preliminary committee, appointed in October, 1938, 
to consider what might be done for refugees in Czecho- 
slovakia. A second committee, with enlarged scope, was 
appointed a year later; and then in May, 1940, the Board 
of Directors appointed the Unitarian Service Committee, 
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which has functioned with increasing energy and. effective- 
ness ever since. 

There has, of course, been some change in the personnel 
of the committee; but Mr. William Emerson has been 
chairman throughout, and Mr. Seth Gano; vice-chairman. 
The committee has held more than 260 meetings; and 
[ do not think there has been a meeting without either the 
chairman or the vice-chairman present. Almost always 
both have been on hand. Mr. Alfred Whitman, who was 
chairman of the fitst preliminary committee, has been 
secretary, and Mr. Edward Witte, treasurer. But I believe 
all four of these men would agree with me that the com- 
mittee has been a team rather than an “aggregation of 
stars.” Nobody has been looking for credit or glory, but 
every individual on the committee has been vitally inter- 
ested to have the work go forward and has labored hard to 
that end. It has been the most assiduous and devoted com- 
mittee I have ever seen in action. 


Not “mere” wisdom 

And the wisest. Wisdom is a peculiar sort of thing, not 
unrelated to prudence, not unacquainted with expediency, 
but never to be confused with these two. Wisdom always 
has a touch of bold imaginative power that saves it from 
being “merely” wise. There has been this saving quality 
in the wisdom of the Unitarian Service Committee, a gener- 
ous outreach of thought and sympathy that has more than 
once been willing to take great risks for the sake of render- 
ing a great service. Realistic in temper, but never “penny 
wise’; clear-sighted and sound in judgment, but never 
beyond the reach of a cry of genuine distress; willing to 
trust its servants, but never surrendering its own right to 
make final decisions in matters of policy; eager to co-operate 
with every agency working for the same high purpose, 
but never willing to yield on a matter of principle; steady 
under fire, but always alert to discover better methods of 
operation—it has been, and is, a truly great committee, and 
every Unitarian is everlastingly in its debt. 

Paying our debt 

I use the word “debt” advisedly, for one of the first ways 
in which all the rest of us can show our respect and grati- 
tude for what these men and women have done is to see 
to it that the Unitarian Service Committee receives tenfold 
the financial backing from Unitarians that it now gets. I 
think the largest amount contributed by Unitarians to this 
cause in any one year is $50,000. Just as soon as the’ 
National War Fund winds up its efforts, the Unitarian 
Service Committee will need $500,000 from Unitarians, 
each year. And I fully believe that Unitarians will meet 
that test of their sincerity and generosity. 


F. M. E. 


The CRISIS in 
SsCliE NCE 


THE crisis in science was not really forced upon our attention, I sup- 
pose, until the explosion of that atomic bomb over Hiroshima. An 
entire nation suddenly became aware, with sickening apprehension, of 
the meaning of science that could produce such a bomb—a small 
package dangling from a parachute which exploded and shattered the 
very atoms of which that Japanese city was built. Even the wholesale 
slaughter of Tarawa and Cassino paled beside this instantaneous anni- 
hilation of a city. The life expectancy of the human race began to 


look very low. 

Most of us, I am afraid, consider a 
moral issue one that gives a choice of 
what you want to do against what you 
ought to do. In this sense, the atomic 
bomb presents no moral issue. As a 
matter of stern necéssity, we will have 
‘to find some way of eliminating the 
atomic bomb from our dealings with 
other nations. We cannot use our secret, 
which cannot be a secret for long, to 
push other nations around. This policy 
will immediately start an armament race 
which will not only be the most deadly 
in history but, in all probability, will be 
the last. Somehow we must learn to 
work with other nations and to under- 
stand them. This is our only choice. 

After the first shock of the explosion, 
we began to realize that the bomb itself 
was not our great discovery. The po- 
tentialities of the whole vast field of 
‘atomic-energy research were unfolded 
before us, and military applications, 
such as the atomic bomb, were seen as 
only one small part. Man has finally 
tapped the all but inexhaustible source 
of power—the mighty force that holds 
the atom together and keeps the mole- 
cules flying with inconceivable speed 
and precision about the nucleus. With- 
in a few years, we are assured, research 
will develop means of harnessing this 
power for practical daily use. Not only 
will the power industry be revolution- 
ized in time, but new products, new 
materials, new medical treatments and 


Hartey M. Kircorn, U. S. Senator from 
West Virginia since 1940, was previously judge 
of the Criminal Court of Raleigh County, 
West Virginia. He sponsored the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill of 1944 and introduced 
several bills on war mobilization adjustment 
which contributed to the passage of the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944. 
He was also a cosponsor of the Kilgore- 
Johnson-Pepper National Science Foundation 
Act of 1945. 
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years ago. 


perhaps even new elements, are clearly 
foreseen by scientists today. 

The real crisis facing science — is 
whether it will be permitted to lead our 
advance into this world of peace and 
plenty. Even today, after all the great 
strides of science and technology in the 
past hundred years, millions throughout 
the world are starving, shivering 
through the winter in ragged clothes, 
wearing themselves out too young by 
overlong hours of toil. We know per- 
fectly well that the world can produce 
enough food and clothing for all. As 
a matter of fact, physical conditions of 
living are undoubtedly much better for 
most people than they were a hundred 
Nevertheless we refuse to 
use all the knowledge science can: give 
us. Are the benefits of science always 
to be reserved for the relatively few who 
can afford automatic refrigerators, air- 
conditioned ‘dwellings, ‘frozen © foods, 
preserved indefinitely at garden fresh- 
ness, and expensive appendectomies? 

A start has been made 

to meet the crisis 

During the month of October, some 
of my fellow Senators and I were 
privileged to participate in the most 
thorough and searching discussion of 
the scientific crisis that has yet been 
held in this country. In the course of 
these hearings on a national science 
program, we heard the views of over one 
hundred working scientists, science ad- 
ministrators and group representatives. 
They had many points of view and came 
from many areas of science. They in- 
cluded Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer who 
directed the research on the first atomic 
bomb, Dr. Selman A. Waksman who 
discovered the new wonder drug “strep- 
tomycin,” Dr. Vannevar Bush who ad- 
ministered our wartime science pro- 
gram, and a hundred others from the 


by HARLEY M. KILGORE 


Senator Haslex M. Kilgore 


fields of chemistry, physics, sociology, 
astronomy, economics, engineering, and 
so on. 

Out of these discussions, I formulated 
three essentials of a national science 
program. 

1. The Nation has a responsibility 
for the continued advance of science. 
Progress can never stop while there 
are still diseases to be conquered, while 
secrets of the universe are still un- 
revealed, and while we can still make 
materials, products and machines for a 
more abundant and better life. Gov- 
ernment assistance is necessary for this 
progress, not only because*of the great 
expense of much ‘present-day research, 
but also because in many instances im- 
mediate “results have no commercial 
value. 

2. The Nation’s responsibility extends 
into the sciences of human relationships, 
as well as into the natural sciences. 
The growth of our industrial eiviliza- 
tion is continually creating new. prob- 
lems for society. The nonstop flight of 
the B-29’s from Tokyo to Washington 
was the final irrefutable proof that the 
peoples across the world are our neigh- 
bors and that we must learn to live with 
them. Our great cities bring millions 
of people in even more immediate con- 
tact. We must learn to eliminate the 
frictions of these close contacts. New 
industries continually create the need 
for social readjustments. As one wit- 
ness pointed out, “It is small wonder 
that our civilization seems to be rushing 
headlong toward its own destruction 
when there is such great technical prog- 
ress and such social lag.” Dr. William 
Ogburn of the University of Chicago 
pointed out, “If the United States Gov- 
ernment supports research in the physi- 
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cal sciences, it is logically and morally 
obligated to support research in the 
social sciences.” 

3. The benefits of science must be 
made freely available to all. There is 
no reason for an increase in our knowl- 
edge if this knowledge is locked away. 
First, without cross-fertilization of ideas, 
scientific progress will cease. Secondly, 
there is no reason for expending human 
effort to gain ultimately useless knowl- 
edge. 

This last point I believe is the key 
to the scientific crisis. Scientific ad- 
vance means the possibility of a better 
life. The sciences of human. relation- 
ships can show us how to put this pos- 
sibility into actuality. But unless these 
sciences are free, they will be useless 
and eventually will die. 

Science must be free of the restraints 
of arbitrary censorship. Even though 
they accepted without question the mili- 
tary censorship imposed on their work, 
the physicists and engineers who de- 
veloped the atomic bomb are strong in 
denunciation of its hampering effects. 


Science must be free 


Science must be free of the restraints 
of ignorance. The promising young 
man who has to stay at work in the coal 
mine or factory to help support his 
family may be a potential Pasteur or 
Einstein. Lack of educational oppor- 
tunities has prevented countless promis- 
ing young men and women from enter- 
ing into scientific work where their 
talents would be fully used. Our 
libraries are the best in the world but 
any number of witnesses pointed out 
that even so our research facilities are 
extremely inadequate. Scientific publica- 
tions, hampered by insufficient funds, 
cannot print more than a part of the 
valuable research results submitted to 
them. Furthermore, there are no cen- 
tralized sources of information, bib- 
liographies or indexes in many strategic 
fields of science. Here the Government 
bears a clear responsibility to increase 
educational opportunities and to work 
with the scientists in improving the flow 
of scientific information. 

Science must be free of the restraints 
of monopoly. Research findings have 
no value to mankind in the form of 
trade secrets locked in a company safe. 
In the Middle Ages, handicraft arts 
were handed down from father to son 
and jealously guarded from rival trades- 
men. As a consequence, the develop- 
ment of arts and techniques was slow. 
Our patent system was designed to en- 
courage the inventor to bring out his 
secrets for free use. It gives him a 
period of exclusive use in which he can 
be paid back for his time and effort. 
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The Church of the © 
LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


Seeking the Kindred Mind 


THE sense of isolation and the hunger 
for fellowship are the chief characteris- 
tics of many of the persons who become 
members of the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship. They are isolated because 
the religious beliefs and practices that 
dominate their communities are utterly 
alien to the spirit and truth and life of 
the larger faith in Unitarianism. From 
every section these friends write to the 
church about their loneliness, and a 
number: of them describe the prevail- 
ing attitude and conduct of the people. 

“We live in a hotbed of religious and 
racial prejudices,” writes one, now in 
our fellowship. “Here is the worst anti- 
Semitism I’ve met in America, and of 
course the Negro situation is notorious. 
I am sure other members of the Church 
of the Larger Fellowship feel equally 
isolated.” 

They do, until they become united 
with this household of the faith and 
feel they are a real community of re- 
ligious liberals. When they receive a 
welcome into our membership, they ex- 
perience a warm feeling of companion- 
ship which is a lasting satisfaction to 
them. With the letters that we receive 
and send, in our constant correspond- 
ence, there go the new literature and The 
Christian Register which bring the 
larger truth and the spiritual comfort 
of our ever-advancing Unitarian re- 
ligion. 

Recently a lady who had attended the 
Unitarian church in Dallas, Texas, wrote 
from her home in Santiago de Chile, in 
reply to an invitation to join the Church 


of the Larger Fellowship. She liked so 


much the pamphlet we sent~to her on 
“A Definition of Unitarianism” by Dr. 
Charles E. Park that she proposes to 
translate it for some newspaper or 
magazine in Chile. Of course, we told 
her that we shall be delighted to have 
her propagate the faith in that country, 
where, she says, there are “hundreds of 
Chileans who are Unitarians”; they 
have grown out of the thoroughly un- 
satisfactory religious conditions there. 
And we shall seek the Chileans who are 
of kindred mind, that they may become 
one with us in the church. 

The more widely we are settled the 
more united we are in our fellowship. 
To receive within a week letters from 
India, Japan, Hawaii, England, Ger- 
many and Alaska, all of them in the 
spirit of our kindred minds and hearts, 
is to move one with a deep, unutterable 
feeling of the brotherhood of mankind. 

This is the season when we celebrate 
the coming of the Prince of Peace. We 
have passed through a great ordeal of 
war, and now there is no more of battle’s 
sound. Our hopes are longing for the 
day when peoples and nations shall be 
united in freedom’s holy light, with 
goodness, truth and love over and in us 
all. This is the prayer and the spirit 
of our Larger Fellowship. May we in- 
crease in numbers and in spirit and have 
abounding joy. 

ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


You are invited to write for information about 
joining the Church of the Larger Fellowship, 
and receiving its ministry, to Dr. Dieffenbach, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Well-known abuses of the patent system 
have resulted in many scandalous in- 
stances of monopolization of science by 
unscrupulous companies through perse- 
cution of competitors and cunning legal 
dodges. Our patent laws should be en- 
forced to prohibit such immoral tactics. 
The secrets of the physical world exist 
for anyone to discover. They should be 
free for all to use. 

It is particularly vital that the results 
of Government-financed research should 
belong to the people. Well over a billion 
dollars was spent by the people of the 
United States on research during the 
war which has resulted in privately held 
and exploited patents. Out of 10,785 
research contracts made by the War 


Department with private companies, 
only twenty-three provided that all in- 
dustry would have full access to result- 
ing inventions, many of which have 
great importance for civilian use. To- 
day, the public is paying for this re- 
search a second time in the form of 
royalties to these companies. 

Finally, science must be free of the 
restraints of nationalism. As one wit- 
ness put it, “Scientific and technical 
knowledge is one commodity that we 
can.export to the world without creating 
any shortage in our Nation; it is one 
commodity we can import without fear 
of competition with our own... . It is 
the stuff out of which good international 
relations are made.” 


Donad Ogden Stewart 


by DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


HOLLY WOOD 


reports on 


CAMBRIDGE 


Havine spent a great portion of the past twenty years in Hollywood as 
a screen writer, I should like to make a brief report on certain interest- 
ing differences between that place and Cambridge, Massachusetts (pro- 


nounced “mass’’). 


I am still a resident of California and my stay in 


Cambridge has been a brief one, but even in a short time one can pick 
up certain outstanding features of the community. Look what Mr. 
William L. White was able to do to those Russians after only six weeks. 


Of course, as a stranger in an un- 
known country there were certain 
obstacles to my understanding of the 
habits and customs of these interesting 
natives. There was, first of all, a ques- 
tion of language. Although my father 
had been born in Cambridge, he had 
migrated to Ohio where I was brought 
up and, as everyone knows, the native 
tongue of Columbus is vastly different 
from that on the Eastern Seaboard. 
This difficulty has been further in- 
creased by the superimposition of 
Gaelic on to the original Cambridge 
dialect, so that it was only with: great 
difficulty that I was able to communicate 
during the first week or two with the 
denizens of what is referred to in this 
neighborhood as Hahvud Squaayuh. 
But I found the natives on the whole 
very friendly and willing to extend a 
helping hand to a foreioner, and soon 
I was able to get about with comparative 
ease. 

It took me longer, however, to adjust 
myself to some of the native customs 
which are so different from those of 


Donato Ocpen Srewart has for many 
years been a leader among the progressive 
writers, playwrights and actors of America’s 
film industry in Hollywood. He is both a 
writer and actor himself. His latest film 
script was “Without Love” in which Katherine 
Hepburn and Spencer Tracy starred. He ts 
married to Ella Winter whose new book “T 
Talked with the Russians” is reviewed in this 
issue.” 
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Hollywood as to make one wonder at 
times whether relations between the two 
communities can ever be on any more 
than a somewhat primitive basis. For 
instance, when one is invited in Cam- 
bridge to come to someone’s house for 
tea, they actually serve tea. This is 
possibly a survival of some Puritan feel- 
ing about the improper use of alcoholic 
beverages, or possibly it is an indication 
of the traditional Yankee thrift, but at 
any rate it is a distinct shock to the 
Hollywood mentality and one from 
which it took me many days to recover. 

The conversation at these teas is also 
something about which I would like to 
warn any Hollywoodian who chances to 
visit this curious community. I shall 
never forget the painful surprise with 
which I discovered that the person with 
whom I was discussing a certain book 
(it happened to be Essay on Rime by 
Karl Shapiro) had actually read the 
book. This seemed to me to be very un- 
fair, particularly as I had neither read it 
myself nor anything else by Mr. Shapiro 
but had naturally assumed that I was 
among friends whose conversation is 
derived from the latest issue of Time 
and Life. Of course, I quickly disassoci- 
ated myself from this trap and started 
talking to a nice-looking young girl in 
the opposite corner of the room. It 
took me three minutes’ conversation 
with her on the subject of a recent “psy- 
chiatric” movie called Spellbound to 
discover that she had read everything 


that Freud had ever written. It only 
took me another minute, however, to get 
out of that uncomfortable exotic at- 
mosphere of people who actually knew 
what they were talking about. 

One result of this has been that I have 
begun again to read books instead of 
book reviews, and that brings up an- 
other difference between the East and 
West Coast, a difference that concerns 
living in rented houses. It isn’t that 
the bookcases in the Cambridge house 
1 happened to have rented contained 
books of an entirely different character, 
for there were many “classics” in the 
various Hollywood homes I _ have 
occupied. But in Cambridge, to my 
surprise, I discovered that the pages in 
the books had been cut. This unex- 
pected discovery led me to a further 
investigation of the contents of some of 
the books, and here came my final 
surprise. Owing to the fact that the 
house I was renting belonged to a well- 
known Unitarian minister, several of the 
books in his study had to do with the 
history and practices of Unitarianism. 
You may imagine my surprise when I 
discovered that many of the new ideas 
for which radicals like Mr. Henry 
Wallace and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
have been condemned by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and other 
staunch defenders of free enterprise 
were really preached about and fought 
for by Unitarians long, long ago. 

I think that when I go back to Holly- 
wood I'll suggest that, in view of the 
present enthusiasm for Catholic pictures 
like Song of Bernadette, Going My Way 
and The Bells of Saint Mary’s, they 
might try their hand for a change at 
making a picture about a Unitarian 
hero. And a good title for the picture 
might be The Common Man. 
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by KENNETH L. PATTON 


We Are All Barbarians 


The author of “Hello Man” suggests that the 


American holiday on self-criticism be ended 


Ir is our habit to consider those who are different from ourselves as. 
Most people do not get beyond the assumption that the 


barbarians. 


things with which they are familiar are inherently excellent. It is this 
provincialism that is the chief barrier between the peoples of the 


earth and a united brotherhood among men. 
understand and appreciate cultural differences. 
It is our unwitting admission that we, too, are bar- 


gives us away. 


We have not learned to 
This provincialism 


barians. As long as we are uncritical of our own faults, and blind to 
the ugliness and cruelty in our own society, we are still immature 
social creatures. We are uneducated in terms of a world-wide appre- 
ciation of the manners and history of our race. 


The fault lies primarily in our pride 
and inability to make creative contrasts. 
If we imagine our own neighborhood or 
nation to be superior to others, we gain 
in prestige as persons who are a part of 
such a company. It is more comfort- 
able to consider as barbarians all who 
do not live as we do, than to find that 
in their eyes it is ourselves who are so 
considered. 

We are the victors and we are feeling 
our strength. The quality of a man may 
be judged by the way he behaves when 
he wins. We are rather ungracious win- 
ners in some instances. We took a holi- 
day from self-criticism, a habit of na- 
tions during wars, and built ourselves 
up into a nation of moral heroes to 
strengthen our battle morale. Such 
pride may serve as a temporary stimu- 
lant for the soldier, but it is a danger- 
ous diet for a people facing the: prob- 
lems of peace, of their own internal 
weakness, and the task of building a 
new world in co-operation with the other 
‘peoples of the earth. . 

How civilized are we? The barbarian 
is one who is rude, cruel, brutal, un- 
tutored and ignorant. That applies in 
some degree to all of us. The civilized 
man lives by reason and adequate 
knowledge, together with discrimina- 
tion, taste, humanity and mercy. There 
are some Americans who exemplify 
these qualities, but there are many Ger- 
mans and Japanese who would also rate 
as being highly civilized. 
ee. ee 

Kennetn L. Parton is the minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of Madison, Wis- 
consin. He has from his youth had a special 
interest in the arts. In music he has studied 
voice and the violin and done some orchestra 
work, while in sculpture, he studied for four 
years with Lorado Taft. He served as minister 


for Disciples of Christ-churches from 1936 to 
1941, being called to. Madison in 1942. 
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One of the criteria of civilization is 
the aesthetic sensibilities of a people. 
We compare sadly with other nations in 
appreciation of the arts, in crafts and in 
the beauty of our dwellings and furnish- 
ings. Many of our towns and cities are 
ugly, ill-planned, and nondescript as 
to style; they are not rooted in the 
lives and traditions of our people. Any- 
one who has traveled by train through 
our towns knows that we are barbarians, 
unacquainted with beauty. The pictures 
and furnishings of our homes are 
largely in abominable taste. Because 
we are a very young people, our native 
art is still in’ its adolescence, still 
largely dependent on the culture of 
older nations. 


Orientals live artistically 

The Chinese and Japanese have a 
highly developed and native architec- 
ture. They live artistically, as the West 
has never learned to live. You may 
say that they could practice greater 
morality and humanity—so could we— 
but in the. aesthetics of living it is we 
who are the barbarians and they who 
are civilized. We cannot even compare 
ourselves too favorably with ancient 
peoples, for peoples who lived thou- 
sands of years ago have outdone most 
modern men in handicrafts—sculpture, 
painting, ceramics, embroidery work, 
rug making, weaving—and the dance. 
Perhaps we have impoverished our- 
selves artistically by turning over to 
machines so much of our creation. But 
the main reason is that the Eastern cul- 
tures had several thousand years to 
develop. The West is still young, crude 
and comparatively barbarian. 

Turning to the moral side the picture 
is no more flattering to us. The art 
and motivation of modern warfare is 
the sin of the Western world, along with 


-more humane? 


the modern patterns of empire and ex- | 
ploitation. We are rank barbarians, im- 
plemented by a science that as a-people 
we have not learned to live by morally 
and socially. As Mr. Anton Carlson 
insists, we are as far from living by the 
spirit of science as was the Pekin Man 
a million years ago. We are barbarians, 
armed not with club and spear, but with 
rockets, super-forts and atomic bombs. 

The religions of the West are just as 
rampant with superstitions and super- 
naturalisms as the East. Ours is a coun- 
try where both fundamentalist snake 
cultists and agnostic ‘Unitarians are | 
looked upon as religious freaks by the 
great majority. Intelligence and reason 
have barely begun to penetrate into our 
religious taboos and emotionalisms, and 
Christianity is hardly ahead of the 
superstitious folk religions of the Orient. 
- People at war seem to have a “cer- 
tain blindness” to the barbarities com- 
mitted by their own armies. We be- 
rated the Japanese because they shot 


K er, L. Patton 


parachuting airmen, and praised our- 
selves for slaughtering the Japanese who 
fioated helplessly in the Bismarck Sea. 
Some of our military leaders, such as 


General Douglas MacArthur, General 


George Patton and Admiral William 
Halsey, have been arrogant, strutting 
and brutal, reminding us painfully of 
the mannerisms of some of the military 
caste among our enemies. We soon 
began to retaliate against the Japanese 
methods of warfare until we, too, were 
taking few if any prisdéners in the 
Pacific. We praised ourselves for not 
using gas, but was the flame thrower 
Our belief that the 
Japanese were not human beings re- 
called the fact that too many Americans 
(Continued on page 10) 


The Editor of The Christian Register “~ 
interviews Dr. Hewlett Johnson during 
his recent visit to America. 


Mission From 


CANTERBURY 


Durine his visit to America in mid-November Dr. Hewlett Johnson, 
the Dean of Canterbury, England, spoke in New York, Boston and 
Chicago. It was this writer’s privilege to speak at the great rally for 
American-Soviet friendship with Dr. Johnson at Madison Square Gar- 
den when twenty-one thousand men and women greeted the dis- 
tinguished churchman. Later in Boston and again at a dinner in Dr. 
Johnson’s honor in New York, it was possible for the writer to further 
discuss problems with special attention to the interests of American 
Protestant church people. The questions and answers reported in this 
article were given at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., just 
before he met President Truman the last day of his two-week visit in 


was a refreshing experience. With 
great dignity but firm speech his visit 
set in bold relief the canards of those 
in Congress and in editorial offices who 
seek to break the bonds of friendship 
forged in recent years between the 
valiant people of the Soviet Union and 
their friends in America and England. 

The answers to the four questions I 
asked the Dean in Washington speak 
for themselves, reflecting the spirit and 
temper of one of the world’s greatest 
living churchmen whose eyes are on the 


America. 


While several million Americans have 
read his two books, The Soviet Power 
and The Secret of Soviet Strength, few 
here knew the Dean of Canterbury as a 
person. His wit, his vitality of mind, 
his crusading zeal, his warm and re- 
sponsive spirit won him thousands of 
friends in the several cities where he 
spoke. After a brief fortnight in 
America he became the most talked- 
about visitor since the end of the war. 
His countenance and eighteenth-century 
clerical dress became familiar to mil- 
lions of us in Life and Time and many 
hundred American papers. Typical of 
the response of the public here was the 
greeting the received as he crossed 
Boston Common following his sermon 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral on November 
18. During the few moments of the 
walk a score of people stepped forward 
to shake his hand and speak a word of 
friendship. In New York at a dinner I 
attended, the popular novelist, Mr. 
Howard Fast, and the great explorer, 
Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, paid elo- 
quent and stirring tribute to the Dean’s 
leadership and courage. Humble or great, 
those who saw the Dean of Canterbury 
let him know how much his leadership 
has meant not only in England and 
Europe but also in America. 

Not all the press reported his com- 
ments on religion or his forthright ex- 
pression on public affairs, the atom 
bomb, the propaganda against the 
- Soviet Union and other matters. For 
that reason, as editor of a church 
journal, I sought to report the Dean’s 
comments on more basic questions not 
carried in the press. His replies are 
reported exactly at the end of this 
article. 

The American who had read his books 
knew he was an honest and accurate 
reporter of what he saw and heard in 


, : 


At the Madison Square Garden meeting, November 14: Acting Ambassador from the 


future but whose feet walk firmly on the 


U.S.S.R., Nikolai V. Novikov; Under Secretary of State. Dean Acheson; Dr. Hewlett 
Johnson and former Ambassador Joseph E. Davies. 


the Soviet Union. After a generation 
of silence or misinformation his words 
were most welcome to an American 
public traditionally open-minded _ to- 
ward new ideas and new ways of doing 
things. This tradition of the open mind 
explains in part the enthusiasm that 
greeted the venerable churchman from 
the moment he stepped off his plane at 
Presque Isle, Maine. 

I can report on his simplicity of 
manner, his absence of affectation, his 
intellectual vitality, his abounding en- 
thusiasm for people, especially those 
devoted to a struggle for a workable 
democracy anywhere in the world. With 
a full-fledged hate campaign against the 
Soviet Union well under way in 
America, the visit of the English Dean 


soil of this present earth. As he stood 
before six hundred clergymen of all 
denominations in Calvary Church, New 
York, on November 15 and spoke with 
dramatic power and prophetic imagina- 
tion of the prospects of man’s dream for 
brotherhood, there arose a great feeling 
of common purpose between the Soviet 
Union and America. The Dean of Can- 
terbury has a rare gift for finding 
common ground and dissolving the 
barriers of creed and economic theory. 
The questions I presented to the Dean 
follow with his answers. 
1. How can liberal church people in 
America best contribute to American 
Soviet understanding? 
By studying current literature, es- 
pecially that published by the National 
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Council of American-Soviet Friendship* 
and recommended by it. Learn what 
the Soviet Union really is, try to dis- 
entangle the creative elements and see 
the building that is arising without 
letting the attention be sidetracked by 
the attendant upheavals and discomforts 
incident to the construction of such an 
edifice. 

In England, middle-class people are 
realizing that they have a moral as well 
as a commercial and material stake in 
the patterns with which the Soviets are 
experimenting, i.e., the efficiencies and 
economies to be derived from the 
socialization of public utilities and 
large-scale industries which will set free 
money to finance and provide leisure 
for multitudes to enjoy an ever-expand- 
ing fringe of activities. Millions will be 
able to afford finer decorations, to the 
encouragement of artists. Finer cloth- 
ing—it will encourage those with skills 
and initiative. There will be innumera- 
ble activities for the present middle 
class. It is reassuring to know that in 
older and more stable societies—better 
educated and more intellectual, such as 
our own—changes can now be made 
peacefully that were perhaps neces- 
sarily achieved by force in societies 
long oppressed. When any change is 
understood and welcomed by a majority 
of the people in a democratic society, 
‘it can be made without any violence at 
all. Violence occurs only with heavily 
oppressed majorities or in a balance of 
power where the weights are fairly 
equal. If the middle class and the pro- 
letariat take the same side, change can 
happen easily. However, if the middle 
class does not recognize its own interests 
and thwarts such change, it can produce 
a clash with consequent bloodshed. 

2. Are Soviet economic and political 


doctrine and practice contradictory to 
liberal Protestant ethics? 


Most emphatically not! The very 


definition of socialism implies justice . 


and responsibility. “From each ac- 
cording to his ability” stresses responsi- 
bility; “to each according to his work” 
is the dictate of justice. The very 
definition of communism, which is a 
moral advance upon socialism, brings 
into play the higher motive of caritas 
when it asks not only for the sense of 
responsibility—“from each according 
to his ability” but also “to each accord- 
ing to his needs.” 


3. What is the reason for such violent 
criticism of the Soviet Union by many 
church leaders, especially among the 
Catholic clergy? 


Amongst the best of the clergy there 
is the clinging to that which has proved 


*114 East 32nd Street, New York City. 
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good and the fear of any change. We 
must remember Christ’s tolerant words: 
“Those who have tasted the old wine 
do not straightway desire the new.” 
Among those not the best, there is the 
desire to maintain for their own enjoy- 
ment the privilege that established re- 
ligion has provided. There is also the 
sense of power which is inherent in any 
movement that has won its way in the 
world. That is peculiarly the case with 


a great religious institution built up by 


faith but now resting upon its material 
accretions which were incidental but 
have become fundamental, which re- 
minds me of Christ’s words about the 
virtue of traveling light through life! 


4. Does the new Labor Government give 
signs of supporting a postwar policy of co- 
operation or of antagonism to the Soviet 
Union? 


One must distinguish between the 
Labor Government and the forces that 
have thrown it into power. The Labor 
Party leadership was the only one avail- 
able at the time. It is undoubtedly true 
to say that the vast majority of the 
voters were and are in favor of the most 
cordial relations with the U.S.S.R., and 
that many of them are deeply distressed 
by the atomic-bomb issue is proof of 
this feeling. As time goes on, it is in- 
evitable that the younger able men will 
work their way into the government, and 
I fully anticipate that the composition 
of future Labor governments will take 
a markedly leftward turn. 


WE ARE ALL BARBARIANS 
(Continued from page 8) 


considered in the same light the Negro 


soldiers in their own forces. We chose 
the most brutal way imaginable to in- 
troduce the atomic bomb, making no 
attempt to use mercy and imagination in 
its use. Could we not have demon- 
strated it in the desert to the Japanese, 
as we did to ourselves, and allowed them 
to decide if they wished to surrender 
before we used it on their cities? But 
no, we made the demonstration by wip- 
ing out two hundred thousand human 
beings. We are all barbarians. 

We are going to punish war criminals 


with capital punishment—murder by . 


the state. Any people that tolerates the 
noose, electric chair or firing squad as 
a method of legal retribution is still 
barbaric. 

Our sister nations are no better than 
we; they lack some of our vices and we 
lack some of theirs. All of us are just 

eginning to struggle out of the dark- 
ness. We are man, still in his rude state. 
Our deepest cruelties and ignorances we 
do not even recognize. 

If we do not see our own arrogance, 
weakness and barbarity, we will be the 
blind leading the blind, and mankind 
will fall by the wayside. Self-knowledge 
is painful, but it is the only medicine 
that can cure us. “When I was a child, 
I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child; but when 
I became a man, | put away childish 
things.” 
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The Christian REGISTER 


a special section on 


The UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Unitarian Service Committee Supplement Cover— 
Hospital for Spanish Republican veterans, Toulouse, 
France 
UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE HOME 
SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


1... Rev. A. R. Campbell, share-cropper preacher from 
Arkansas, mobilizes farm workers as a part of the 
program of The People’s Institute of Applied Religion, 
of which project the U. S. C. is a sponsoring agency. 
2. Refugee children at the summer session of the 
New York Children’s Colony under Miss Trude 
Frank’s direction. 3. Japanese-American child. Two 
hostels—in New York and Boston— have been sup- 
ported to aid relocation of Japanese-Americans, 4. 
Student Council at Unitarian Youth Summer Work- 
camp, Grant, Michigan. Rev. Robert L. Zoerheide 
(center), director. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE OVERSEAS 
ACTIVITIES 


Refugee training in dentistry at Geneva, Switzerland. 
§. Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s Hospital at Lambarene, Gabon, 
French Equatorial Africa. 7. A family lives in the ruins, 
Lanslevillard, France, and receives food from Unitarian 
Service Committee canteen. 8. Boys from EI Shatt UNRRA 
Camp swim in the Suez Canal. A Unitarian worker is on 
the camp staff. 9. Mme Goni-Darrigrand, Mr. Noel H. 
Field and Mme Herta Tempi make plans at Guethary for 
further French Unitarian Service Committee activities. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 
(continued) 


10. Children in Campagnano di Rom 
Italy, wait for the Unitarian Servic 
Committee dental clinic to open. 1 
Miss Olive Lee, U. S..P. H. S. nurse, p 
pares a child at Cagliari, Sardinia, fo 
a chest x-ray. 12. Dr. Charles R. Jo 
director of the Unitarian Service Co 
mittee, at his desk in Naples, Ital 
13. Taking patient’s chest x-ray 4 
Cagliari, Sardinia. Lt. Col. James Pe 
kins is in the background. 14 D 
Elmer L. Sevritighaus and Dr. Mauri 
B. Visscher of the Unitarian Servi 
Committee Italian Medical Missio 
15. Hibbert House at Alexandri 
Egypt, one of several in Africa and t 
Near East under Unitarian auspices. 


“With GOOD WILL 


by SETH T. GANO 


Doing SERVICE” sw... 


The Story of the Unitarian Service 
Committee in World War Il 


A COMPLETE account of the work of the Unitarian Service Committee 
would require volumes for adequate treatment and in any case could 
not be written now, for some of it cannot yet be told. Some is still 
locked in foreign files and in the hearts of men and women who have 
served in the front line, whose devoted work for humanity in its hour 
of calamitous need constitutes their enduring monument. 


In October, 1938, the progressively 
brutal treatment by the Nazis of all those 
whose race or religions or political be- 
liefs were deemed objectionable, the 
mounting stream of refugees seeking 
escape from persecution, and the unpro- 
voked attack on Austria had given dire 
notice of the shape of things to come. 
In that month came the Sudetenland in- 
cident, the Munich Pact and Chamber- 
lain’s triumphant return to London an- 
nouncing “peace in our time.” 


The Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, with an understand- 
ing of the implications of the situation 
and with a sense of responsibility far 
exceeding that of the complacent gov- 
ernments and peoples who were silent 
witnesses of the crimes against their 
fellow men, issued a letter dated October 
11, 1938 calling upon the fellowship to 
take action, in these words: 

Our belief in the brotherhood of man 
must be given concrete expression in 
terms of response to human needs in the 
present crisis. Our plans must be wide 
enough to embrace more than those who 
are our spiritual kindred. They must 
make plain that we recognize no limita- 
tions within the area of human distress. 

It is a call to face and accept our full 
share of responsibility for the present 
disaster, to purge our minds and hearts 


_Serx T. Gano, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
ts vice-chairman of the Unitarian Service 
Committee. He is also secretary of, the 
Byzantine Institute, president of the Harvard 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa and treasurer of 
the Archeological Society of America: He has 
been decorated by the Russian Red Cross and 
_ the Portuguese government. 
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of all spiritual arrogance and _ self-will, 
and to make a fresh beginning in the 
attempt to do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with our God. 

This action was the genesis of the 
Unitarian Service Committee. By early 
November, Dr. Robert C. Dexter was en 
route to Czechoslovakia to explore the 
needs and possibilities of service. Early 
in December he returned with a moving 
account of the privations and misery of 
a whole segment of the population 
forced from their homes and deprived 
of their rights and property, with the 
consent of the representatives of so- 
called “civilized” nations, to satisfy the 
greed of a modern-Tamerlane. These 
innocents flocked for refuge to the larger 
centers of population, especially Prague. 
They needed help, as did those not dis- 
placed who were valiantly struggling to 
care for them. 


Critical need in defenseless 
Czechoslovakia 


Early in 1939 the Commission for 


Service in Czechoslovakia was formed’ 


to administer funds being raised by a 


group that later became the “American - 


Friends of Czechoslovakia.” This Com- 
mission was composed of representatives 
of the Society of Friends and of Unitar- 
ians,.and appointed as its commissioners 
Rev. and Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp, who 
proceeded at once to Prague, arriving 
in late February. Then came “the Ides 
of March” (March 15) when Hitler 
moved in and occupied this defenseless 
country which had in good faith relied 
on its protectors to hold the beast at 
bay. The Hitler occupation enormously 


increased the difficulties facing the com- 
missioners, but at the same time it accen- 
tuated the critical need for positive and 
immediate action. 

Through the valiant efforts and saga- 
cious negotiations of the Sharps, many 
of the ablest Czechs were evacuated to 


freedom in other lands. These countries 
became the asylum for some of the 
finest intellects in Europe who repre- 
sented a culture of surpassing import- 
ance in the development of modern 
Europe from the so-called “Dark Ages,” 
which, as compared to the period under 
review, were glowing bright and efful- 
gent. The Sharps, also, by their very 
presence, gave hope and courage to 
those who remained. In addition, with 
a sad premonition of the suffering to 
come, they were able to establish secret 
caches of food, especially for children, 
such as evaporated or powdered milk, 
and to leave them in the custody of 
trusted associates and fellow workers, to 
be doled out as stern necessity required. 
Always they had the devoted and con- 
stant help of Dr. Norbert Capek, who by 
his death at the hands of the Nazis in 
November, 1942, has become one of our 
glorious Unitarian martyrs. 

With the return of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sharp to America in late 1939 the work 
of the forerunner of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee was brought to a close, 
as no service workers were allowed to 
enter Czechoslovakia and _ conditions 
made further efforts impossible. But 
the second phase of the work was 
already being studied and plans for it 
were formulated directly to carry out 
the mandate of the directors of the 
A.U.A. A Refugee Study Committee was 
appointed and as a result of its report 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. Dexter in Janu- 
ary, 1940, went to Europe to make a 
survey of the situation and report their 
findings. They investigated the plight 
of peoples in western and mid-European 
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countries, interviewed government ofh- 
cials in palaces and visited prisoners in 
filthy cells, found the greatest need for 
humanitarian service the world has ever 
known, and returned with a moving tale 
of misery and horrible suffering of 
those who dared to have liberal thoughts 
about politics or religion, or whose acci- 
dent of birth marked them for destruc- 
tion. 

They were filled with deep apprehen- 
sion and struck with immeasurable hor- 
ror by the revolting fact that thousands 
upon thousands of the best minds of 
Europe, the reservoir of its highest cul- 
tures and representatives of its modern 
progressive attainments, faced exter- 
mination by the forces so demonical in 
their calculated program of terror, per- 
secution, starvation and torture as to 
be almost unbelievable. This report is 
the cornerstone of the Unitarian Service 
Committee structure, for, implemented 
by the recommendations of the Refugee 
Study Committee, it gained the support 
of the directors of the A.U.A., who at 
their meeting in May, 1940, voted to 
appoint the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee “to investigate opportunities for 
humanitarian service both in America 
and abroad and to take action to per- 
form such humanitarian service as may 
in its judgment seem desirable, and to 
raise funds to carry out its objectives.” 

The Dexter report was the Com- 
mittee’s cornerstone, the vote of the 
directors was its charter, and from that 
time on, it was its responsibility to 
erect, stone by stone through act by act, 
the structure of humanitarian service as 
contemplated by its founders. This was 
a slow, sometimes painfully slow proc- 
ess, but the results have amply justified 
the hope and confidence of its creators. 
At its first meeting on May 17, 1940, the 
Committee appointed Dr. Dexter its 
executive secretary and chose Mr. and 
Mrs. Sharp as commissioners for 
Europe. It also authorized an initial 
appeal for $25,000 to support the work. 
The commissioners proceeded to Portu- 
gal and based their operations in Lis- 
bon, already known as “Europe’s sole 
window to the west.” Here they gave 
relief to refugees seeking asylum abroad, 
helped them to secure visés and other 
necessary papers, and facilitated their 
stay or their departure in every feasible 
way. 


Projects in France 


The commissioners also labored in 
France, fostering and supporting chil- 
dren’s needed feeding projects, assisting 
refugees to emigrate, getting groups of 
children to: America, and co-operating 
with the other agencies such..as the 
Emergency Rescue Committee. Soon, 
under the Vichy regime, refugees who 
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fled across the border for sanctuary 
were being herded into foul concentra- 
tion camps in southern France, living 
under unspeakable conditions without 
any adequate food or shelter, deprived 
of practically all medicinal care or sani- 
tary facilities. As the Nazi pressure on 
Vichy increased and restrictions were 
tightened this situation worsened. Relief 
here was undertaken by the commis- 
sioners with successful results. 

The Committee also made small regu- 
lar remittances of funds for the help of 
Czech refugees in England, and these 
were distributed by Rev. Mortimer Rowe 
and Rev. E. Rosalind Lee. In the home- 
service field a program under Mr. Daniel 
Sands at the Great Lakes Naval Station 
was set up to furnish help and recrea- 
tion in the readjustment to camp life of 
men stationed there, and help was also 
given to the Federated Church in Sand- 
wich, Massachusetts, which kept its 
doors open each night for the men sta- 
tioned at Camp Edwards. 


Medicines to the concentration camps 


When Mr. and Mrs. Sharp returned 
to America in 1940, Dr. Charles R. Joy 
was made commissioner for Europe, and 
continued the program already initiated 
there. He gave increasing attention to 
the problems and sufferings in the ref- 
ugee concentration camps and helped to 
organize medical relief and provide 
some simple educational facilities. This 
phase of the Committee’s effort increased 
as time went on and it became more 
completely organized: 

Rev. Howard L. Brooks, who went to 
France in 194] as assistant commis- 
sioner, carried the work still further and 
was also able to make contacts with 
many of the French patriots, which were 
of the greatest value and importance to 
the Committee in its later work. 


The opening of an office in Marseille — 


and the establishment of a medical clinic 
was in furtherance of the medical serv- 
ice already instituted and it served to 
broaden our field of usefulness. The 
increasing importance of our relief and 
medical service in France made special 
direction of it imperative, and we were 
fortunate in securing the experienced 
services of Mr. and Mrs. Noel H. Field 
to take charge of the work. These self- 


less and devoted servants of humanity, 


have given their all to further the cause 
of the Committee, without stint and with- 
out hope of reward beyond their satis- 
faction in doing good. 

The creation of the medical clinic was 
but one of the Committee’s accomplish- 
ments in 1941. To the regular case 
work and emigration service for ref- 
ugees in Portugal was added the institu- 


~tion of a package service for those in 


concentration camps in France or else- 


where, a closer integration of work with 
. allied government representatives, and 
the setting up of refugee centers at 
Caldas da Rainha and Ericeira where 
former prison inmates and other “‘irregu- 
lars” could live in résidences forcées, but 
with greater freedom than within the 
four walls of a prison cell. At home the 
setting up of a New York office under 
‘the direction of Mr. Henry Muller, later 
appointed an assistant director, served 
‘to implement the important efforts of 
the New York Committee. The Home 
Service Committee of the U.S.C. con- 
tinued its activities with enthusiasm 
and success. We began, also, to contri- 
bute to the work of Dr. Albert W. 
Schweitzer in the Belgian Congo and 
have continued to aid this great humani- 
tarian and authority on Bach who has 
dedicated his great talents to the service 
of the lowly. 
The year 1942 opened with the 
specter of Pearl Harbor less than a 
month behind and with keen apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties and opportunities 
that lay ahead. No longer was there 
any feeling of personal neutrality in 
the great world struggle. Henceforth 
our efforts could not be hampered by 
anyone who argued that we must con- 
sider what somebody else might think 
of our action or attitude or project. 
Those who had consistently argued that 
we should proclaim ourselves as allied 
to the powers fighting the Nazi beast 
now had their innings. All this was 
an advantage, but there were also grave 
obstacles to be overcome. The declara- 
tion of war tightened governmental re- 
strictions and made it harder for our 
people to move about, to have _per- 
mission to do their jobs, to give help 
and perform the service so increasingly 
needed. In the face of these difficulties 


the work went on with increased vigor. 
Dr. Zimmer studies malnutrition 


In France the medical work, under 
the leadership of Dr. René Zimmer, ex- 
panded into an achievement of out- 
standing importance. The pioneering 
work in the study of malnutrition, con- 
ducted by him and by other refugee 
doctors and made available in an ad- 
mirable report, constituted a distinct 
contribution to medical science and 
formed the basis for plans of the Com- 
mittee that later materialized in our 
Medical Mission to Italy, of which more 
later. Dr. and Mrs. Dexter resumed 
active service in Europe while Dr. Joy 
returned to America for a needed 
respite. Shortly thereafter he assumed 
his duties as acting executive director 
during Dr. Dexter’s absence. The 
latter, with Mrs. Dexter as associate 
European commissioner, continued the 
work in Portugal, where the pressure 


Anywhere in Europe—the Unitarian Service Committee brings man’s first necessity: food 


of refugees and their needs constantly 
heightened, and negotiated refugee 
services for allied government agencies. 
In Spain Dr. Dexter’s negotiations re- 
sulted in our participation in the Ameri- 
can relief work for refugees, providing 
visés and transportation, and facilitating 
the transmission of food packages and 
money remittances. The tempo of the 
work constantly mounted as the world’s 
preparations for total war increased. 
The stream of people and their needs 
became a raging torrent. Then came 
November 8 and the U. S. invasion of 
North Africa, followed three days later 
(ironically on Armistice Day) by Hit- 
ler’s occupation of southern France. 
The stark horror of the calamity with 
which our refugee work was faced was 
equaled only by the greater vigor and 
dogged perseverance of our European 
representatives and their staffs and by 
the intensified efforts of the American 
staff. Mr. and Mrs. Field left Marseille 
on the last train for civilians, but not 
until they had made every provision in 
their power for all the contingencies 
that could be foreseen, and immediately 


after reaching Switzerland they set up 
shop for the Committee and soon 
organized a going concern. The rela- 
tions that Dr. and Mrs. Dexter and 
others had already established with 
certain special government agencies 
operating outside the normal peace 
agencies, and the services already per- 
formed by them and others made pos- 
sible the impossible in many instances 
and enabled us to carry on the work of 
the clinic and other undertakings under 
the very eyes of the Nazis. These were 
difficult days for the Committee, but its 
zeal grew as the obstacles increased. 

A new item was added to our grow- 
ing program in the decision to lend aid 
to the Hibbert Houses, hostels that 
furnish food and shelter to army men 
on furlough in Cairo, Alexandria and 
Tel Aviv. In this field the Committee 
received most generous support from 
the Women’s Alliance which  con- 
tributed importantly and significantly 
to the cause. 

At home we undertook an important 
social service and recreation project at 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, for workers in the 


Willow Run bomber plant. There 
Rev. Edward H. Redman, minister of 
The First Unitarian Church in Ann 
Arbor, performed an outstanding serv- 
ice and did a highly successful job, 
under the auspices of the newly formed 
Home Service Committee. 

Though the end of 1942 was critical, 
we entered 1943 with high hopes, for 
the enlightened enterprise and bold 
initiative of Dr. Joy and Mr. Muller, 
coupled with their carefully planned 
negotiations, resulted in the participa- 
tion of our Committee, with the Inter- 
national Rescue and Relief Committee 
and the American Committee for Chris- 
tian Refugees, in a group especially 
interested in the refugee problems 
created by the war and incorporated as 
Refugee Relief Trustees, Inc.; the latter 
group became a participant in the 
National War Fund. This affiliation, 
with its consequent benefits, represents 
the beginning of a new chapter in Uni- 
tarian service, for thereby we were able, 
through the increased financial re- 
sources at our disposal, to expand our 
program of usefulness and enlarge our 
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sphere of operations. These oppor- 
tunities were importantly enhanced by 
‘financial assistance from other organiza- 
tions devoted to humanitarian service. 
- The funds provided by the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee enabled us 
to give aid to International Brigaders 
and Spanish Republicans in Portugal 
where the work so increased that Mr. 
and Mrs. Brooks were appointed to 
help Dr. and Mrs. Dexter in the Lisbon 
office. Grants from the Congregational 
Christian Committee, generous in 
amount and continuing for a con: 
siderable period, made it possible for 
us to give aid where National War Fund 
moneys were not applicable. A pre- 
liminary survey of Ecuador as a refuge 
for Europe’s tortured was made by Dr. 
Joy and a temporary office was set up in 
Quito. Help was given the stateless who 
had fled to the Dominican Republic. 
The Home Service Committee under 
the able and dynamic leadership of its 
director, Rev. Edward <A. Cahill, 
forged ahead in its 1943 efforts. Three 
youth workcamps were established, a 
child-care educational program was in- 
stituted, active co-operation was pro- 
vided for the Japanese-American re- 
location program of our Government, 
and the Committee’s sponsorship of the 
Willow Run program was continued. 


The U. S. C. program widens 
In 1944 UNRRA accepted our com- 


mitment to supply six workers to their 
service. We were glad to participate 
in this nobly conceived effort. 

The year 1944 further saw us under 
full steam and with enlarged obligations 
on much the same program as in the 
previous year, until D-Day on June 6. 
We sponsored the work in Detroit, 
Michigan, and other centers, of the 
Institute of Applied Religion headed by 
Rev. Claude Williams who sought suc- 
cessfully to present religion as a work- 
ing program of living faith and action, 
comprehensible and acceptable to the 
migrant employees of war factories and 
to the unlettered farmer of the south. 
His was a significant work and his ap- 
pearance before the Committee was a 
grand experience. 

The work of the War Relocation 
Authority at Fort Ontario, Oswego, 
New York, where about one thousand 
refugees, gathered in Italy, were in- 
terned in an attempt by our Govern- 
ment to prove its willingness to give 
refuge to these unfortunates, was as- 
sisted by our competent case worker, 
Mrs. Friedl Reifer who rendered a 
really important service to a cause, 
destined from the first to be hopeless, 
because it was not supported by a 
genuine humanitarian outlook on the 
part of those who originally made it 
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possible. Mrs. Reifer’s contribution 
was, nevertheless, highly significant. 
Our participation in the Hibbert House 
program was enlarged by the appoint- 
ment of Rev. and Mrs. Roydon C. 
Leonard, of North Easton, Massachu- 
setts, as wardens of the House in Alex- 
andria, Egypt. Funds for the appoint- 
ment were provided by the Women’s 
Alliance, which thus continued and in- 
creased its generous support. 

As the middle of 1944 approached 
events in Europe were reaching a 
climactic stage, as was the Committee’s 
work there. Dr. Dexter, granted tem- 
porary leave, entered the service of the 
War Refugee Board, with his office in 
the Embassy in Lisbon, and Mrs. 
Dexter became acting European com- 
missioners. The liaison with our gov- 
ernment representatives and those of our 
allies in Lisbon increased and greatly 
facilitated the operations based in 
Portugal. We cannot know, until the 
full account is released, the story of the 
work during the months of impending 
success, but it may be safely asserted 
that the part played by the U.S.C. 
through its representatives in Europe 
was of the highest import to the libera- 
tion of the distressed and persecuted 
peoples of Europe. 

Dr. Joy also was released by the 
Committee for special work with the 
War Refugee Committee, and his vigor, 
initiative and daring enterprise brought 
about many accomplishments that other- 
wise would not have come to pass. The 
roster of his recommendations and his 
carefully worked out plans for the 
Special Branch which he served read 
like the record of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the Office of Strategic 
Services and G-2 lumped into a single 
bureau. Here again we can feel pride 
at the results attained which continued 
to be felt long after his period of serv- 
ice ended. 


New staff leadership: 

Mr. Cahill 

While Dr. Joy was on leave, Mr. 
Cahill, who had been appointed assis- 
tant director, carried on the direction of 
the work and subsequently, as associate 
director, has been the mainspring of our 
administrative staff during the absence 
of Dr. Joy in Europe. His over-all 
knowledge of the work in the field, of 
the problems to be met at home and 
abroad, his careful and effective ad- 
ministration of office details, as well as 
of the expanding programs of action, 
have proved a boon to the Committee 
and to those it serves. 

Mr. Brooks, who with Mrs. Brooks 
served in 1943-44 in the Lisbon office 
with Dr. and Mrs. Dexter, returned to 
the United States in 1944 after a survey 
of North Africa regarding the possi- 


bilities of a medical mission there. After 
a highly successful investigation he re- 
turned to America only to be struck 
down by illness and hospitalized, and 
was not able to consummate in Wash- 
ington the results of his efforts. Though 
these results did not at once materialize 
they were the immediate forerunner of 
the mission that was ultimately sent to 
Italy. Mr. Brooks was not able to re- 
turn to Europe and was appointed an 


- assistant director in Boston. 


The Medical Mission to Italy 


At this point it is proper to interrupt 
the chronological sequence of this 
narrative to speak of the medical mis- 
sion. I have already mentioned the 
work in the concentration camps of 
southern France under the medical 
direction of Dr. Zimmer, a refugee from 
Alsace, and the report on malnutrition 
rendered by him and others which was 
brought to America by Dr. Joy. This 
document represents a high order of 
scientific investigation and report made 
under difficult circumstances and with 
wholly inadequate technical facilities 
but filled with the results of keen ob- 
servation and conclusions stemming 
from trained experience. It was trans- 
lated with the eager and understanding 
help of Dr. Haven Emerson, brother of 
our chairman, as “The Nutritional 
Situation in Camps of the Unoccupied 
Zone of France.” It is recognized as a 
momentous contribution to the literature 
of nutrition. 

Dr. Joy immediately recognized, as 
did the Committee, that here was pre- 
sented an opportunity for a fundamental 
humanitarian service with the world for 
its field and immediately applicable to 
the starving millions of Europe. For 
if a cure could be found for the hitherto 
irreversible disease of malnutrition or 
a means discovered to mitigate its de- 
structive force, the world could be the 
beneficiary and_ starving European 
peoples could be saved. So in 1943, 
after months of careful planning, a 
conference was held by the Committee 
in Boston with leading medical scientists 
from New England, New York and the 
Middle West headed by Dr. Maurice 
Visscher of the Medical School of the 
University of Minnesota, a man in the 
forefront of the science and study of 
nutrition who had already given care- 
ful thought to the project we proposed. 
Here it should be said that throughout 
all the months and years of our struggle 
to put our plan into operation, Dr. 
Visscher’s humanitarian interest, his 
scientific leadership and his co-opera- 
tive spirit never flagged. To him the 
Committee and the world owe a special ~ 
debt. 

Another volume would be required to 
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describe the heartbreaking delays, the 
long negotiations and the successive 
rebuffs the medical mission program 
suffered before it was finally accepted, 
and the long-drawn-out wait that fol- 
lowed before it was finally put into 
operation. Jt must suffice here to 
say that the constant and vigorous 
efforts of Rev. Raymond B. Bragg at 
home and in Washington, D. C., the 
special knowledge of Mr. Brooks and 
his constant labors, and the courageous 
energy and unflagging zeal of Dr. Joy 
finally resulted in an agreement with 
UNRRA by which the U. S. C. and the 
Congregational Christian Service Com- 
mittee jointly sponsored and financed a 
Special Service for UNRRA by sending 
a medical mission to Italy. Dr. Viss- 
cher and Dr. Elmer Sevringhaus of the 
University of Wisconsin were the co- 
directors and with them were associated 
medical scientists of recognized attain- 
ments from New York, Chicago and 
elsewhere. 

The mission established headquarters 
in Naples and also made spot studies in 
various other parts of Italy, at all times 
working with local authorities and in 
close contact with the national authori- 
ties in Rome as well as with UNRRA 
and army government commands. Later 
in the year Dr. Sevringhaus, who first 
headed the mission, returned and Dr. 
Visscher took charge. Both the studies 
and research undertaken and the relief 
extended promise to yield far-reaching 
results, which will be contained in a 
careful report to be made after the 
mission ends in March, 1946. 


Aid from the Maquis 


The advent of D-Day, June 6, 1944, 
found us prepared and ready for action, 
and the U.S.C. was the first American 
private-relief organization to begin to 
function in France after the Normandy 
Invasion. Mr. Field, escorted and aided 
by the Maquis, went into France (before 
the Nazis were out) to investigate the 
needs, and in Paris we had a going 
organization a month before the city’s 
liberation. The work there has since 
expanded continually so that it now 
represents one of our large programs. 
With funds made available by American 
Relief for France, relief was organized 
for the people of the Maurienne Valley 
in the Haute Savoie which had been 
especially devastated and pillaged by 
the Nazis as they retreated into northern 
Italy. 

In co-operation with the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, and with 
funds largely provided by it, we began 
early in 1945 to. extend increased aid to 
the Spanish Republicans in France who, 
refugees from their own country, had 
fought valiantly beside the Fighting 
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Forces of the Interior to expel the 
atrocious invader. Their aid in the 
liberation of France constitutes an in- 
spiring chapter of the war’s history. 
For their relief and rehabilitation the 
Varsovie Hospital was opened in Tou- 
louse, a home for convalescents set up 
in Lourdes and a home for returned 
deportees in Pau. A home for returned 
French deportees was opened with the 
co-operation of American Relief for 
France in Monnetier and a children’s 
home in the-Céte Basque region. 


Dr. and Mrs. Dexter resign 


In December, 1944, Dr. and Mrs. 
Dexter resigned from the service of the 
Committee and joined the staff of the 
World Alliance of the Church Peace 
Union as its representatives in Europe. 
Their association with the U.S.C. from 
its earliest days, their sagacity and de- 
voted services over the years of its 
existence, make their loss to the work 
a grievous one. They helped in a 
special way to build the structure of our 
effort and may well feel proud of their 
accomplishment as well as great satis- 
faction in the service to humanity which 
they rendered. Dr. Joy, who had been 
serving as acting executive director was 
appointed executive director and Mrs. 
Sharp was appointed to the Lisbon post 
from which she has recently returned. 

In Switzerland Mr. and Mrs. Noel 
Field, now our commissioner and as- 
sistant commissioner for Europe, had in 
the meantime set up a dental labora- 
tory; established a vacation home where 
refugee families, separated in different 
workcamps, could be reunited for a few 
days during their periodic release; and 
helped to organize and conduct a train- 
ing program for refugees who wished to 
pursue postwar rehabilitation work— 
one of the most significant services con- 
ceivable, which also yielded imme- 
diately important results. The Fields 
began at once to facilitate individual 
repatriation of refugees and to organize 
and superintend the Committee’s pro- 
gram in other countries. 


Supplies to Holland 
and Poland 


In Holland we inaugurated a clothing 
distribution center at Nijmegen with 
the help of local workers, and in Portu- 
gal a large-scale emigration movement 
of refugees to Venezuela and Mexico 
was begun. We were also fortunate in 
having the co-operation of the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees, 
which assumed responsibility for some 
of our former clients. Exploratory 
missions were sent out from Switzer- 
land to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary and Austria, whose reports are not 
yet complete, and we organized and 


supported a Polish Medical “Equipe” 


now operating in France but destined for 
Poland where it will provide medical 
service in refugee assembly centers. 

In England Mrs. Larue Brown has 
served as our representative in confer- 
ring with various foreign governments 
and has given outstanding help in pur- 
chasing supplies and equipment for 
immediate shipment to France. In 
Canada the Canadian Branch of the 
U.S.C. was formed through the efforts of 


‘Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova and is now 


actively at work with us. A particularly 
important undertaking is our participa- 
tion in the sponsorship of the Central 
Location Index, designed to catalogue 
and locate the millions of refugees now 
dispersed over the world. 

The work of our Home Service Com- 
mittee has also expanded. A. Child 
Projects Department organized by Dr. 
Ernst Papanek to bring help to Eu- 
ropean Children from American Chil- 
dren, happily named Ay for Ey 
(American Youth for European Youth), 
has had remarkable results in arousing 
America’s conscience to the needs of the 
blighted children of Europe. The sew- 
ing project of the Women’s Alliance 
represents another great contribution of 
that organization to our cause. A 
special committee, headed by Mrs. 
Harry Hooper, took over the workshop 
machinery, patterns and some supplies 
from the British War Relief Society, 
set up their plant on the premises of 
our U.S.C. warehouse in New York, and 
are cutting children’s clothing, which is 
then distributed to local Alliances and 
other organizations to be sewed and 
returned and then shipped to Europe. 


Friendly collaborators for democracy 


One of the most gratifying phases of 
our endeavor is the relations established 
with other organizations. For varying 
periods, some extending from the early 
days of our history, we have disbursed 
moneys of, or received regular grants 
from, the Congregational Christian 
Service Committee, the Joint Anti-Fas- 
cist Committee, the Joint Distribution 
Committee, American Relief for France, 
and the Universalist War Relief Fund 
which has this year also appropriated 
funds to send a special representative to 
Holland under our joint auspices. It is 
not possible to give here a complete 
roster of our collaborators, but their 
assistance has been an important factor 
in our attempt to serve suffering peoples. 

Their support has run as a golden 
thread through the fabric we have tried 
to fashion, as has the constant and 
selfless devotion of our chairman, Dr. 
William Emerson, whose kindly patience 
and wise counsel have helped us along 


the way that was often tortuous and 
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RECONSTRUCTION | 
Requires Skill 


The European Director reports on a new kind of refugee 
education in social work to prepare for postwar service 


OF all the relief undertakings with which I was associated on behalf 
of the Unitarian Service Committee during the past four years, there 
is one on which I look back with particular satisfaction—the first 
training course for postwar relief workers conducted at Zurich, Switz- 


erland, from May to October, 1944. 


A second course was carried through 
in Zurich from October, 1944, to April, 
1945, that was in many respects superior 
to the first, because it was able to apply 
all the lessons learned ‘from the first. 
But the second course lacked the thrill 
of charting a new way in uncertain 
waters, of progressing toward its goal 
by trial and error, and of finally achiev- 
ing a success beyond the hopes of its 
staunchest supporters. When the first 
course was launched, its sponsors had 
their fingers crossed. The second train- 
ing course—and a third one, conducted 
in Geneva for French-speaking pupils 
from November, 1944, to February, 1945, 
—began under far more favorable aus- 
pices. That is why I wish to write 
primarily about the “pathfinder.” 

Two objections are bound to arise in 
the reader’s mind: what does such a 
training course have to do with refugee 
relief work, the primary task of the 
Unitarian Service Committee abroad, 
and why should a venture of this nature 
be fraught with so many obstacles as to 
make it such a risky undertaking? 

During the darkest stages of the war, 
when the Nazi war machine was engulf- 
ing all of Europe and stretching out its 
tentacles to other continents, relief agen- 
cies could indeed have but one principal 
task—to save as many lives as possible 
by providing the ever-growing flood of 
victims of fascism with the barest neces- 
sities of existence. To feed and clothe 


Noet H. Fietp, born in London of Amer- 
ican parents, was graduated from Harvard 
University. His many professional positions 
include appointments with the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and the State Department 
in Washington, D. C. He was Secretary of 
the Committee for the Evacuation of Foreign 
Volunteers in Spain in 1941. 
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them and give them a minimum of medi- 
cal care or to enable them to escape into 
hiding or abroad was a task for which 
the combined funds of all the agencies 
were already tragically inadequate. Yet 
even then, it was not envugh to think 
only of the bodies of the victims. Their 
souls were crying for help, for they were 
excluded from normal community life, 
hunted from country to country, locked 
away from contact with any friendly 
society except their own in camps and 
prisons and behind the equally impene- 
trable walls of surrounding hostility and 
danger of detection, with*no right to 
work save mostly unproductive forced 
labor. Thus they treasured every 
opportunity given them to maintain or 
develop themselves as human beings 
with human dignity, and persevered in 
a grounded hope of some day being 
able to do their share in the world’s 
work. I always felt that constructive 
relief of this kind was peculiarly our 
task, as a Service Committee, and every 
dollar that provided both food and 
work—in its widest sense—seemed to 
me doubly well-spent. 


Refugee leadership required 
intensive training 


As the tide of war turned and the 
liberation of Europe in a measurable 
future became certain, the problem of 
preparing the refugees for a role in the 
postwar world became increasingly 
acute. In the summer of 1943, several 
relief workers in Geneva, including my- 
self, took the initiative in calling to- 
gether a number of our colleagues for 
the purpose of dealing with this prob- 
lem. Our informal gatherings developed 
into a regular Study Group that in- 
cluded representatives of virtually all 


relief organizations working in Switzer- 
land. Volumes could be written about 
the constructive work of its various 
committees on emigration and repatria- 
tion, legal protection, social and medical 
questions, and training of refugees for 
postwar relief work. I was associated 
particularly with the latter. 

In our daily contacts with the refu- 
gees, we had been impressed by the 
intensity with which many of them de- 
sired to devote themselves to recon- 
struction and relief work in their lib- 
erated countries. Most of them had 
never been social workers. They came 
from all walks of life. Their tragic ex- 
periences in exile had taught them that 
it would not be enough, that it would 
even be impossible, to return to their 
former jobs, professions or businesses. 
They had acquired a new vision of a 
better world and they wanted to help 
create it for themselves and their chil- 
dren. Over and over again, “cases” of 
ours inquired whether they might not 
some day repay us by working for us 
in their ravaged countries and whether 
we could not help them to acquire the 
knowledge and training that would fit 
them for such a task. Refugees often 
took the initiative in forming study 
groups. The desirability of setting up 
one or more long-term courses that 
would satisfy this thirst in a more 
thorough and well-planned manner was 
evident. 


The obstacles were enormous: 
language, nationality, funds 


Many of us, moreover, had come to 
the realization that postwar relief work 
could not be carried on exclusively or 
even mainly through “foreign” workers, 
such as were being trained in America 
by UNRRA and other official or private 
agencies. Refugees were peculiarly 
close to the sufferings and needs of 
devastated Europe. They could act as 
“interpreters” between their peoples and 
foreign agencies in more than one 
sense. 

As to the costs involved, our investi- 
gations showed that overhead could be 
kept relatively small and that the prin- 
cipal expenditure would go into living 
allowances for the participants. Much 
of our relief work consisted of indi- 
vidual living allowances in any case. 
With little additional cost, we could 
convert these allowances into scholar- 
ships that would transform our relief 
recipients into future devoted and cap- 
able relief workers. 

With these considerations in mind, 
the Postwar Study Group gave its 
approval in principle to the independ- 
ent realization of a training course 
through the initiative of a sponsoring 
committee, which convened a confer- — 
ence in Zurich in February, 1944. It 
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was attended by all the leading relief 


organizations, Swiss and foreign, which 
in turn appointed an “action commit- 
tee,” entrusted with the task of organiza- 
tion, negotiation with the authorities, 
drawing up of a curriculum, selecting 
teachers and pupils, and generally ad- 
ministering the course. The Unitarian 
Service Committee played a prominent 
part in all these bodies, as well as in 
the formation and evolution of the 
course itself. 

The course did not open until May, 
1944, more than half a year after the 
idea had been born. The reason lay in 
the tremendous obstacles to be over- 
come. I shall only touch on a few of 
them. The question of funds was the 
least of our problems. Ten organiza- 
tions underwrote willingly the esti- 
mated budget of some 64,000 Swiss 
francs, of which about 37,000 were for 
scholarships. The Unitarian Service 
Committee’s participation was 9,000 
francs officially, but sundry additional 
contributions from time to time brought 
the total to around 10,000. Quarters 
and a secretariat were provided by the 
Zurich School for Social Work to which 
we are also indebted for its steady col- 
laboration and advice. Its former presi- 
dent became chairman of our Action 
Committee, and one of its outstanding 
graduates was appointed director of the 
course. 

Far more difficult was the acquisition 
of governmental sanction for our plans. 
The vast majority of refugees were in- 
terned in camps, and the authorities 
were generally opposed to permitting 
individual “liberations.” The idea of 
bringing together some forty refugees 
in the same town for a six-month 
period—refugees of the most diverse 
nationality, language and outlook, in- 
terned in camps all over Switzerland— 
and giving them complete freedom, ex- 
cept for their common studies in an 
institution still to be created, was diffi- 
cult for officialdom to digest, not only 
in Switzerland! The purpose also was 
novel. That refugees should be pre- 
pared for emigration through profes- 
sional re-education had long been recog- 
nized as desirable and much had been 
done in this direction. But that they 
might themselves become relief workers 
in their former or adoptive countries 
was, we found, less easy to grasp. 

In the end, approval was given, on 
one main condition: that at least 50 per 
cent of the participants should be Swiss 
citizens. If some of us had misgivings 
about this condition, we learned in time 
to appreciate its wisdom. Indeed, it 
was the foundation of one of our main 
successes. Instead of once again segre- 
gating the refugees in a separate entity, 
our course served to bring together on 
an equal footing refugees of numerous 


nationalities with free Swiss citizens, all 
of them working toward a common pur- 
pose. Only when one has himself ex- 
perienced the psychological barrier that 
inevitably develops between uprooted 
internees and the surrounding popula- 
tion, when one has felt the worlds that 
separate the foreigner in camp from the 
citizens outside, can one fully under- 
stand what. it means to both sides to 
spend six months together in a single 
collective. Ingrained prejudices and 
suspicions vanished, mutual under- 
standing and friendship developed, new 
horizons were opened. 
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This was not a matter of hours or 
days. When you have been neatly 
categorized for years, it takes time to 
shed your real or supposed peculiarities 
and to disclose your common humanity, 
not only between free man and internee, 
but also between the refugees themselves. 
That was the greatest risk we had to 
run. When, after the selection of the 
best candidates from numerous appli- 
cants, Swiss and foreign, the course 
opened with an introductory “get- 
acquainted” week in the country home 
of the Action Committee’s chairman, we 
all held our breaths as we saw the pupils 
groping their way toward each other, 
hemmed in by the group molds into 
which they had been shaped—national, 
religious, economic, political. Discus- 
sions grew into clashes; Jew stood 
against gentile; the Swiss, most of whom 
had never been abroad and had lived 
peaceful home lives, found themselves 
intellectually crushed by the worldly- 
wise foreigners who, during the years of 
their enforced exile, had absorbed into 


their beings the wisdom that comes with 
endless suffering. A serious conflict that 
developed in the charged atmosphere 
of those first days almost blew up the 
course before it had gotten under way. 

Two months later, when the students 
left for a month’s practical work with 
various relief organizations in different 
parts of Switzerland, we found them all 
homesick for each other. They could 
hardly wait to resume the life in com- 
mon: the lectures by noted authorities 
on a large variety of subjects, from 
principles of case work and individual 
relief, through problems of mass feeding 
and housing, to medical aid, social 
psychiatry and child welfare; the meals 
prepared and consumed together in the 
school canteen; the large discussion 
evenings in the classroom once or twice 
a week; and especially the more in- 
formal discussion groups in the homes 
of some of the Swiss pupils, when every 
subject that agitated them could be 
threshed out in completest freedom, and 
contradictory points of view be brought 
closer together. About half the course 
members spent this intermediary month 
in Geneva where the majority of relief 
agencies had their headquarters. It was 
touching to see how they clung together. 
After a hard day’s work they would 
insist on getting together in the Beau- 
séjour—our refugee vacation home 
where a number of them lived—and 
inviting their teachers and the members 
of the Action Committee to participate 
with them in debating such complex 
problems as the origins of fascism or 
what to do with Germany after the war! 
And when, after two months’ renewed 
hard study in Zurich, the time for 
“going out into the wide, wide world” 
had come, the class invited us all to a 
farewell party with speeches and “songs 
and theatricals which moved us all to 
tears and made us feel that the job had 
been eminently worth while, whatever 
might be the future of our “graduates.” 


We could make no 
promise of employment 


What has become of the alumnae of 
the first postwar training course of its 
kind in Switzerland? On entering the 
course, each one of them had agreed to 
devote at least one year, following the 
end of hostilities, to relief work with 
one of the interested agencies. We 
could, however, give them no definite 
promise of employment, though we were 
weighed down with the moral respon- ° 
sibility of not letting them down. The 
situation looked anything but bright. 
The war was not over. Most of the Swiss 
might find temporary jobs with relief 
organizations in Switzerland, but the 
foreigners remained refugees, with no 
right of employment in Switzerland. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Unitarian Service in the 
[Iberian Peninsula 


I was deeply moved as I waited for the “Serpa Pinto” to be docked at 
Lisbon on February 11, 1945. I remembered arriving with Waitstill 
by clipper to join the maelstrom of refugees in Portugal in June, 1940. 
As the first European commissioners we were to initiate the work of 


the Unitarian Service Committee. 


Lisbon has been known since then 


as “the gateway of Hope.” Dr. Charles R. Joy and Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert C. Dexter had widened the scope of that hope to embrace more 
and more people. What was the present work of the Unitarian Service 


Committee in Portugal? 


The whole staff was down at the dock 
to meet me. Miss Eleanor Widen, now 
of the American Embassy, Portugal, 
former secretary of Dr. Dexter from the 
beginning of the U.S.C., was there to 
introduce them. Miss Louise Payson, 
landscape architect, of New York City 
and Portland, Maine, was loaned to our 
Committee by the Congregational Christ- 
ian Churches and had been acting direc- 
tor until my arrival. Miss Ivy Marks, 
former captain in the Women’s Auxil- 
iary Territorial Service, now represent- 
ing the World Alliance for International 
Friendship on our staff, was specializing 
in the liaison with the office in Madrid. 
Mr. Jaime Raposo, a former missionary 
in Portuguese Africa, has been our 
treasurer since 1941. Donna Maria 
Oppenheimer, naturalized Portuguese of 
German descent, professor of plant dis- 
eases, had carried the case work of 
the Spanish Republicans. Dr. Curt 
Schwerin, a stateless refugee, was our 
transportation expert. 

Dr. Schwerin and Mr. Raposo were 
also receiving some sixty other passen- 
gers, American Board Missionaries en 
route to new posts. Speaking half a 
dozen languages and knowing the ofh- 
cials, our experts deftly steered their 
bewildered charges through the noisy 
ovenlike shed, through the customs, out 
into waiting taxis and to previously 
reserved hotel rooms. This was a regu- 
lar service of the committee. 

The first week end I went to Caldas 
da Rainha, three and a half hours by 
wood-burning train. Here was the exile 
of the refugees in résidences forcées. 
They came from every nation in Europe. 
There were still a thousand of them 


Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp, of Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts, has served the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee since 1938. Many thousands 
of Unitarians across America have heard Mrs. 
Sharp’s eloquent report on her work with 
children and other refugees in Czechoslovakia 
and France. 
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aided by the Jewish Joint Distribution, 
the American Friends Service, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare and the Unitar- 
ian Service Committee. Otherwise they 
would have been in prison. There are 
no internment camps in Portugal. The 
refugees used as a central meeting place 
a pink farmhouse,’ bowered with ger- 
aniums and roses but devoid of any 
plumbing. Every drop of water had to 
be carried from a well half a mile away. 
Here successive Unitarian hosts, notably 
Mr. Max Hoffman, had created a center 
of hospitality at the “Quinta.” Classes, 
books and newspapers, games, voca- 
tional classes and music had kept the 
mind alive and restored hope to the 
desperate. 

Here I met our “clients,” heard their 
needs and hopes, and distributed their 
allowances. Here I learned the corro- 
sive results of idleness. Caught by a 
turn of fate—an expired visé, a cancelled 
boat sailing, a husband executed in con- 
centration camp, a baby’s premature 
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birth interrupting a mother’s journey— 
men and women were enmeshed. Dam- 
med up, their money gone, not permitted 
to work, they were condemned to idle- 
ness. Engineers, doctors, professors, 
rusting away the precious years, were 
losing at least a third of their skill. 
Before I left in September we had freed 
all these people from forced residence, 


closed the “Quinta” and sent more than - 


half of our cases home. The rest are 
now being maintained and repatriated 
by the funds and help of the Intergoy- 
ernmental Committee. 

I went with Dr. Schwerin on his 
, weekly visit to Caxias, an ancient fort 
converted into a prison. Here are im- 
prisoned the “politicals,” the “stateless” 
and the Spanish Republicans. These 
prisoners have committed no crime, 
other than being in Portugal without 
valid documents. One is an Armenian 
sailor washed up on the Portuguese 
shore when a Swedish boat called “The 
Japan” was torpedoed by a German 
submarine because it was carrying ma- 
terial of war for Great Britain. Three 


are anti-Nazi Germans who were work- | 


ing in Portugal. Several are French 
Maquis. Forty or more are Spanish 
Republicans. Prisoners in Portugal 
may live in first, second or third-class 
rooms, but they must pay for first or 
second. Third-class rooms have dirt or 
cement floors without any mattress or 
bed or coverlet. Men and women live 
day and night in the clothes they were 
wearing when arrested. Our Committee 
has been providing medicines, clothing, 
and food parcels to supplement the diet 
which inevitably reduces the inmates to 
anemia or tuberculosis. If they are so 
weak that they cannot travel or work 
when they are released, what is the use 
of emigrating them? 
owes the Portuguese International 
Police the greatest debt of gratitude for 
being allowed to go into the prisons and 
to see anyone they wish. The Unitarian 
Service Committee is the only one that 
carries out this work in Portugal. 

“More than half of the Lisbon program 
consists of aid to Spanish refugees. 
Over three hundred were regularly 
helped by us during my time in 
Portugal. We were able to arrange two 
emigrations of these persons to a new 
life. The Venezuelan Government ac- 
cepted twenty skilled craftsmen last 
May. These men were entertained by 
the Venezuelan Government for fifteen 
days after arrival and subsequently 
found work. They are today useful 
citizens. Thanks to the co-operation of 
the Venezuelan minister in Portugal 
and the Portuguese Government we 


The Committee — 


—————— 


To the Editor: — 

What I feared from the very first 
moment when Hitler entered Czecho- 
slovakia finally happened. I had tried 
my very best to get my husband out of 
the country before the war but he would 
not leave the people whose spiritual 
leader he had become. 

He wrote that to go would mean the 
greatest betrayal and, like a captain 
who stays even on a sinking ship, he 
too must stay in a time when more than 
ever his services were needed. Know- 
ing how he risked his life during the 
cholera epidemic in Hamburg, Germany, 
and, later, during the influenza one in 
America, I realized and understood full 
well that to save his life was not enough 
of an inducement to make him leave his 
beloved work. 

His knowledge of the mind of man 
was great, and his optimism and strong 
convictions as well as firm. belief in 
man were pillars for many. As for 
preaching, he was the greatest and most 
forceful preacher in Czechoslovakia. A 
scholar and everlasting student, he was 
able to translate the most scientific and 
abstract material into a language the 
people understood. He was an ardent 
seeker after truth, but above all a great 
friend of the people. 

I lost my good father this year and 
two months ago heard of the ill fate of 
my husband. But as I often say “God 
loves me still.” In the first place I 
was spared the knowledge that my hus- 
band was in Dachau, one of the worst 
German concentration camps. I knew 
only of the one in which he was im- 
prisoned before. Knowing from per- 
sonal tellings what Dachau was, it 
would have been much harder to bear. 
Secondly, I am most fortunate in being 


at such work where I can turn my | 


sorrow into service, where to serve is so 
needed. I am working on the repatria- 


Letter from Jerusalem 


Mrs. Maja V. Capek, widow of the late 
Rev. Norbert Capek of Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, was minister of the North Uni- 
tarian Church, New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, from 1940 to 1943. She is now 
with UNRRA. 


tion of refugees and the life stories that 
I get to hear day by day surpass any 
fiction. There will not be enough paper 
manufactured in a hundred years to 
print the unbelievably sad experiences 
of these displaced persons. 

For many months I was in a Yugoslav 
refugee camp in the Sinai desert, and 
now I am preparing refugees in Pales- 
tine for repatriation. I am working 
long hours and therefore do not get 
to writing friends in America, as I know 
I should, but the work is so needed and 
I love every moment of it. 

Jerusalem is a town of great scenic 
beauty and the whole landscape most 
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interesting—also very different from 
Egypt. The Bible surely comes closer 
here than anywhere else. Even in these 
modern times so much of the Biblical 
way of life still exists. What stands out 
more than anything else these days, 
though, is the feeling that the war has 
not ended yet. Cheeks are still wet 
from the many tears flowing, for people 
continue to receive daily the sad news. 
Ever so many have lost all family - 
members, so many of their young chil- 
dren and nearest of kin were gassed in 
Oswiecim. I know a family who have 
lost forty-nine members of their imme- 
diate family; the majority were chil- 
dren. And new blood is being spilled. 

So much is being talked about the 
atomic bomb and rightfully so. What 
I find wrong is that it takes all the time 
and energy so that none is left, or not 
enough, to check the spreading epidemic 
of hate and distrust. To me the poison 
that came and spread from Hitlerite 
Germany is worse than the bomb. A 
bomb like this kills and destroys at once, 
and I surely do not advocate it, I do 
not believe it shall be used in the near- 
est future, but this poison disintegrates 
the mind and character of people to 
such an extent that they no longer act 
and react as normal people. There is 
so much to observe from this corner of 
the world (unfortunately, I cannot say 
all), and even an optimist, someone who 
believes in the divine spark in man and 
believes man-can create a better world, 
feels often very very sad. 

May I ask you to thank kindly in the 
Register all who have expressed to me 
their sympathy. It is impossible for me 
to thank everyone individually. 

Maga V. CAPEK 


were able to work out this plan suc- 
cessfully. 

Late in May we obtained permission 
for seventy-five other Spaniards to go to 
Mexico. For years the Committee had 
hoped to bring this about. Today it is 
a fait accompli. Forty men came directly 
from prison to the ship that bore them 
to America en route to Mexico. We 
have also worked out a plan which, if 
successful, will save those left behind in 
_ Portugal. 

Space does not permit me to tell 
more of the Lisbon story, or to develop 
the picture of our lifesaving work in 
Spain. I should like to close, however, 
with a tribute to three Unitarians who 
are carrying out their assignments in 
Spain and Portugal with a special spirit 


which I like to call “the idea of the ~ 


Brotherhood of Man.” 

Miss Dagny Dietrichson, a member 
of the First Unitarian Society of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, joined the Lisbon 
staff in April. Her spirit of co-opera- 
tion, her untiring resourcefulness, de- 
pendability and energy should give her 
church and her friends a deep sense of 
pride and joy. Mr. Arthur Lee of the 
First Church in Boston, Massachusetts, 
is over seventy, but young in mind and 
spirit, and a financial wizard. Soon 
after his arrival in Lisbon he was offered 
an important post in France by the 
American Ambassador. Only his loyalty 
to the Service Committee prevented him 
from accepting it. In Spain, I heard 
unstinted admiration expressed for the 
Second Secretary of the American Em- 


bassy in Madrid. I learned to appreci- 
ate this rock of salvation for his intelli- 
gence, his integrity, and his good will 
toward the work of all the refugee com- 
mittees. It was not until later that I 
learned that Mr. Niles Bond was a Uni- 
tarian, a member of the First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society in Lexington, 
Massachusetts. He told me with pride 
that his Y.P.R.U. sermon of several 
years back was published in the Regis- 
ter. He was proud of our Unitarian 
Service Committee and wanted to help 
in every way possible. Such _ spirit, 
exemplified by all three of these persons, 
is the reason why the Private Relief 
Agency is able to seem to perform 
miracles. They give meaning to our 
Unitarian Service Committee’s work 
abroad and inspire us at home. 
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The Program of the Home 


Service Committee 


Practical religion begins at our doorstep 


THE Unitarian Home Service Committee under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Otto Gilmore was organized as a subcommittee of the Unitarian 
Service Committee in 1942 to implement the idea that humanitarian 


service overseas is not sufficient. 


The Service Committee felt that it 


was equally important to develop projects in the United States that 
would be effective in the extension and protection of greater democ- 


racy and human values, 

The program of the Home Service 
Committee has been conditioned by the 
needs of our country as they have 
developed through war-time experiences. 
Farm production, morale of war-indus- 
try workers, race relations, child care, 
relocation of Americans of Japanese 
ancestry, and work with our chaplains 
and servicemen and women through the 
War Service Council—these have been 
the lines along which the Committee has 
worked. Devotion to brotherhood and 
practical service to humanity have been 
the motivating purposes that have 
undergirded the program of work. In- 
sofar as it has been possible we have 
attempted to keep our program in har- 
mony with the program of the Unitarian 
Service Committee as it has developed 
in fifteen countries and on five con- 
tinents around the world. 

Our overseas workers of the Unitarian 
Service Committee have been concerned 
from the beginning with the feeding of 
hungry and destitute people. The Home 
Service Committee, recognizing that the 
feeding of Europe would be impossible 
without increased agricultural produc- 
tion in this country, organized and set 
up a series of farm workcamps for young 
people of high school age. This was 
done as a co-operative venture with 


- American Unitarian Youth. Through 


these workcamps we gathered groups of 
young people, willing and eager to 
serve, into certified areas of acute farm- 
Over a period of three 
years we have had eight farm work- 
camps in Massachusetts, New York and 
Michigan, as well as student week-end 
workcamps in New Hampshire and 
Pennsylvania. The record of actual 


Epwarp A. Cantuu, Associate Director of 
the Unitarian Service Committee since 1944, 
has served Unitarian churches in Clinton, 
Chelmsford and Tyngsboro, Massachusetts. 


farm production delivered by these 
camps is astounding, and their value 
to the world’s food supply has been 
attested to by the farm authorities. 
Our aim, however, in these work- 
camps’ program was not to supply a 


Edward A. Cahill 


labor pool only, but to build into the 
experience and consciousness of our 
young people a real understanding of 
democracy and its problems. The 
results achieved in this area will con- 
tinue to bear fruit for many years to 
come. 

In the future our workcamp program 
will concentrate on work projects that 
render a very real service to society— 
projects of real worth which would not 
be done unless we did them. Democ- 
racy is not a theory to be learned from 
a textbook; it is a way of life that can 
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be understood best by living it. The 
organization of our workcamps_ is 
democratic. The young people through 
the political mechanism of the “camp 
meeting” and the “camp council” play 
a considerable part in the management 
of camp affairs and the solving of camp 
problems. All Unitarians may be justly 
proud of the workcamp program of the 
Unitarian Service Committee and 
American Unitarian Youth. 

During the war one of the most seri- 
ous problems confronting war-industry 
communities was that of the care of the 
children of mothers working in indus- 
try. Our subcommittee on child care 
took an active part throughout the de- 
nomination, stimulating and advising 
our local parishes to concentrate their 
attention upon a solution of their local 
child-care problems. Methods and 
techniques, plans for nursery schools, 
advice as to pitfalls to be avoided and a 
general counseling service were offered 
to our churches. The work and ex- 
perience of such Unitarian churches in 
Waltham, Massachusetts, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and Salt Lake City, Utah, served 
as an example for other communities to 
develop similar programs of community 
co-operation in child care. 


Willow Run: a 

bold experiment 

During the fall of 1943 when the 
sprawling Willow Run bomber plant 
was opened near Detroit, Michigan, the 
Home Service Cémmittee was asked to 
go into the community to see what could 
be done to bolster morale among the 
thousands of workers upon whom pro- 
duction ultimately depended. When 
they arrived in the area, our workers 
discovered a city of over seventy-five 
thousand workers and their families 
living in trailers, cellar holes, temporary 
houses and shacks of.every description. 
These people had been brought to 
Willow Run from the deep South, the 
burnt-over areas, of Michigan and Wis- 
consin and from the West. They were 
completely unprepared for the chaotic 
living conditions into which they were 
plunged. Absenteeism was high, morals 
disintegrated in the absence of normal 
community restraints, and labor turn- 
over was scandalous. The whole situa- 
tion was one that cried out for some 
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by RICHARD D. CASE 


Letter from Manila 


A second report from an American Unitarian 


PeRHAPs readers of the Register would 
be interested in the. fact: that we have 
held Unitarian services.in Manila and 
that there have been a number of in- 
formal gatherings of Unitarians for the 
past sdveral months. The services were 
held on_ Sunday, October 7, 1945, at 
10:00 AM. in. the Maria Glee Conner 
Manila. Lieutenant Colonel Earl A. 
Hanson of the First Unitarian Society 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, Captain 


George A. Furness of the Charen of All 


Souls, New York City, and I took part 
in the service. Bishop de los Reyes 
officiated, with the assistance of Chap- 
lains José V. Montenegro, Jr., and 
Benjamin, C. Leano,, Philippine Army, 
both priests of the Philippine Inde- 
pendent Church. The sermon was de- 


livered by Bishop Soubrepefia of the — 


United Church of Manila (Evangelical) . 
The order of service was taken directly 
from our Unitarian service -books by 
Bishop de los Reyes. (See next page) 


with the Mayor 
of Bacoor, Province of Cavite, P. I., at the 


Bishop de los Reyes, Jr., 


Independent Church of the 


e Philippines, 
Bacoor, October, 1945. es 


agency to take the initiative in the field 
of morale building and community 
organization. 

The Home Service Committee enlisted 
the aid of Local Fifty of the United 
Automobile Workers and the Willow 
Run Community Council, and together 
with these two agencies it worked out a 
co-ordinated program of recreation for 
young and old leading into educational 
programs in the field of public-health 
and community organization. During 
the entire period of the Home Service 
Committee’s activity in this crucial area, 
Rev. Edward H. Redman of the First 
Unitarian Church of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, directed the work and played a 
significant role in the solution of the 
multiplicity of human problems’ which 
such a situation inevitably produces. 

After two years of concentrated 
activity the Home Service’ Committee 
withdrew from the picture. All prob- 
lems were not solved, but we have: been 
satisfied that we were able to make a 
real contribution in what was almost an 
impossible situation, and that we suc- 
ceeded ‘in’ setting ap ‘basic patterns of 
co-operative commifiity organization. 
_ The People’s Institute’ 

of Applied Religion®: 

Thirty miles away from Willow Run 
in Detroit‘& problem’ of another kind 
reared its‘head’. One-half’ million new 
people had flocked into: Detroit to work 
the machines that made ‘that city the 
keystone ‘of the Arsenal'of Democracy. 
These peoplé were both Negroes and 
whités ‘from all parts of the country. 
Poor housing, an inadequate transpor- 
tation system, long hours and a host of 
other contributing factors produced 
fertile ground’ for racial dissension, 
finally breaking out into open rioting. 


The primary force working to pro- 
duce race riots was the group of Ameri- 
can fascist, demagogues, both religious 
and secular, who make their head- 
quarters in Detroit. Night after night, 
from pulpit and soap box, racial hatred 
was preached. to the overcrowded. war: 
weary masses of Detroit. The Home 
Service Committee, acting upon the 
initiative of Unitarian minister! who 
knew the situation, -decided to support 
the work of the People’s Institute’ of 
Applied Religion in order to counteract 


the poison of the religious fifth column- 


ists who were preaching a doctrine; of 
hate against the minorities of America. 
- Real’ pioneering 

_ of religion 

|The work accomplished by the in- 
sfittite under. the leadership «of. Rev. 
Claude Williams is intangible.” ‘It is 

a steady kind of work that . goes on day 
ater day, month after month, whittling 
away at the barriers of "distrust and 
fear and hate that separate our people. 
Rev. Tracy-M. Pullman, minister of the 
Church of Our Father in Detroit, says 
that the Institute of: Applied Religion i is 
reaching into areas of Detroit life which 
are not being touched by any other 
group. 

From the very beginning our Com- 
mittee has been deeply concerned with 
the whole problem of the relocation of 
the hundred thousand Americans of 
Japanese ancestry who had been evacu- 
ated from the three states on the West 
Coast in the spring of 1942. 

For over three years now, we have 
been supporting the National Student 
Relocation Council which has placed 
thousands of Japanese-American  stu- 
dents in schools and colleges to con- 
tinue their interrupted education. Last 


spring, in Boston, Massachusetts, the 
Committee organized support for a re- 
location hostel. where Japanese-Ameri- 
cans who were coming into the New 
England area might find good, clean, 
comfortable lodgings and a_ friendly 
welcome. The need for the Boston hostel 
has disappeared, and it was closed on 
the first of December. 

In New York City, however, the need 
for hostel service continues to be acute. 
The Home Service Committee in co- 
operation with the Community Church 
of New York opened on: November 10 
the largest relocation hostel in the 
United States. The Service Committee 
hostel, located in one of Manhattan’s: 
interesting cosmopolitan neighborhoods, 
has a capacity of forty-five residents. 
Relocated persons coming to New York 
City to find employment will be able to 
live in our project until such time as 
they can settle themselves in the com-; 
munity. 

Both the Boston and New York re- 
location hostels have been carried on by 
the Committee with the complete co- 
operation of the.War Relocation Author- 
ity. ie: 

A full-time heat A, 

service director 

As the Home Service Committee faces. 
the postwar period, it is alert to its 
responsibilities and to its opportunities 
to serve. With the appointment of Rev.., 
John K. Findly as Assistant Director of 
the _Service Committee with special 
responsibility for the work of the Home 
Service program, we can be assured that 
the Committee is prepared to carry _for- 
ward the work begun during the war 
into new areas of service activity that 
will contribute to the needs of our 
people. 


The occasion was noteworthy, for 
it was the first time, so far as I know, 
_ that Unitarian services had been held in 

the Philippines, primarily for American 
Unitarians. The congregation was 
augmented by service personnel of 
other liberal denominations, by visitors 
- from the United Church and by the 
entire body of deaconesses from the 
Independent Church in Mandaluyong, 
a suburb of Manila. Future services 
are planned. 

Another by-product of the services 
and the publicity that preceded them 
has been the discovery of an increasing 
number of Unitarians in both the Army 
and Navy who are stationed near 
Manila. Those whose names and ad- 
dresses I have been able to procure, are 
as follows: Lt. Forést K. Davis, A. C., 
North Calais, Vermont; Capt. George 
A. Furness, A. C., New York, New 
York; Lt. (j.g.) Robert E. Gross, 
U.S.N.R., Toledo, Ohio; Lt. Col. Earl 
A. Hanson, C.A.C.(A.A.), Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Lt. Col. Leon D. Latham, 
Jr., J.A.G.D., Burlington, Vermont; 
Lt. James Leland, Baldwin Park, Cali- 
fornia; Lt. (j.g.) Allen W. Stone, 
U.S.N.R., Cleveland, Ohio; Lt. James 
A. Tufts, M.A.C., Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire; and Capt. Edward Snider, Sig. 
C., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The Independent Church, undaunted 
by its great losses at the hands of the 
Japanese, is now well along toward 
raising funds for rebuilding its churches 
all over the Philippines in spite of its 
meager resources. A sizeable sum has 
already been raised for the repair of 
the Central Seminary in Manila. For- 
tunately, a large portion of its walls are 
still standing. However, its library 
which was destroyed must be replaced. 

Not only must the church be rebuilt 
physically, it must also replace the 
many priests who died during the 
Japanese occupation, as well as supply 
priests for posts that were vacant even 
before the war. There is still a greater 
need, the greatest of all, according to 
Archbishop Fonacier and Bishop de los 
Reyes, and that is the need for more 
thorough training for its priests. This 
was emphasized by Dr. Louis C. Corn- 
ish in his book The Philippines Calling 
as a result of his visit of 1939, 

Possibly the greatest contribution 
that the American Unitarian Church 
could make would be to provide two or 
three scholarships for the most promis- 
ing students for the priesthood of the 
Independent Church at a Unitarian 
theological seminary. It is planned to 
improve the course at the Central 
Seminary in Manila, but the students 
who are of exceptional caliber will need 
training in one of our own seminaries, 
according to Bishops Fonacier and de 
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To the Churches of the International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom 


Tus forty-fifth year of our endeavor 
we gratefully recall the past and its 
well-remembered leaders, and we plan 
for a greater future. At our beginning, 
international comity was ill-defined and 
weak compared with what it has grown 
to be today. Then we were almost 
pioneers. Now  provifcialisms are 
dead, the world is one big place, and 
great inclusive unities must become 
effective if civilization is to increase. 
In this trend of the postwar days 
toward large co-operation we, as re- 
ligious liberals, have our place and 
opportunity. 

In many lands and for many decades 
we have been teaching the supreme 
worth of the individual and his high 
destiny. This we must ever do. But 
if we would bring life-giving water from 
the heights of vision down into the arid 
wastes of life, deep trenches must be 
dug. For these forty-five past years we 
have discussed our important intellec- 
tual concerns at our international gather- 


ings, which is creditable. We have 
given evidence of our existence. But 
our international organization has 


undertaken few definite tasks, we have 
addressed ourselves to few projects. At 
our beginning Dr. Samuel Eliot said 
that our organization was to be “the 
evidence and the agency of world-wide 
religious liberalism.” We have been 
the evidence, but in no equal measure 
have we been the agency. The Inter- 
national Association should become in- 
creasingly the agency, the channel, for 
religious liberalism, as well as continu- 
ing to be the evidence. For half a 
century we have been a consultative 
body; we must become also an active 
body. “Go ye unto all nations,” said 
the Master. 


As it is hoped that consultation be- 
tween the member groups during this 
year 1946 will again set us on our way, 
I desire to testify and advise. And I 
offer the churches my credentials. I 
knew the work of the International Con- 
gress, now happily enlarged into the 
International Association, from its be- 
ginning in 1900. For the past thirty 
years I have actively assisted in our 
effort to help all our churches every- 
where. Also it has been my high 


GREETING: 


privilege to visit certain of the member 
groups; in Great Britain, including 
England, Wales, Ireland and Scotland; 
in Holland, Hungary and Transylvania; 
in Czechoslovakia and in the Philip- 
pines. I remember with reverence and 
affection many in these lands who have 
now entered into the world invisible. 
I would name with veneration Dr. 
Capek, of Czechoslovakia, killed in a 
concentration camp a martyr to his 
faith, Bishop Ferencz and Bishop Boros 
both of Transylvania and Hungary, and 
Archbishop Aglipay of the Philippines. 
Indeed and indeed, these people have 
passed through great tribulation. These 
great souls kept their faith, they fought 
a good fight, and now they have finished 
their course. I pay them and many 
others my homage and tribute. Now 
others take up their labors, leaders in 
whom I have heartfelt confidence. They 
too will bear a good testimony. Their 
great churches are like storm-lashed 
ships, captained with skill and devotion, 
still riding tremendous seas and now 
making their way toward smoother 
waters. 

So out of such knowledge as I have 
I testify to the worth of our international 
organization. As a consultative body 
it has had a distinguished record. As 
an executive body, with churches in 
twenty-three countries and a constitu- 
ency of millions of people, it faces a 
tremendous and world-wide oppor- 
tunity. We cannot do too much, for 
example, in recruiting able men for our 
ministry and their preparation. We 
cannot do too much for adult religious 
education. We carnot do too much in 
fostering exchanges between our groups, 
students, lay-speakers and _ preachers. 
Once the International Association 
addresses itself to the practical needs of 
its constituents, there will never be a 
lack of practical projects to promote. 

A new president must be found to 
help in all these important matters. I 
bid you Godspeed. What we have done 
together is small indeed compared to 
what we yet shall do. May the Lord 
God bless all our churches. 

On behalf of the Executive Commit- 
tee, 

Louts C. CornisH, President 


los Reyes, in order to qualify them for 
the leadership that the Independent 
Church will need in the years to come. 

As soon as I arrive in Boston I shall 
bring you more information regarding 
the suffering of the church members 


and their priests. The story that Bishop 
de los Reyes told in his article was 
based on limited information known at 
the time. Since then, a story has un- 
folded which is twice as sad and twice 
as heroic. 
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by EDWARD DARLING 


The Indomitable 


Yugoslavs 


A Unitarian doctor tells her 
story of service in Europe 


As she turned away from the hospital bed to go after a special dressing 
in the supply room, Dr. Evelyn Holt noticed that her patient was 
watching her apprehensively. She turned back and smiled to reassure 
him. In the difficult Serbo-Croatian language which she had found it 
so hard for her American tongue to master, she said to him, “I'll be 
back at once.” At least, that is what she intended to say. But she had 
left out inadvertently a reflexive, and what she had really said was 
“I’m going to vomit.” He seemed to be comforted, and she went for 


the dressing. 

“I never would have found out my 
mistake,” she said, “unless it had been 
by chance—any more than I would ever 
have known of many another language 
solecism even more _ embarrassing. 
Those large-boned Slavs were the most 
courteous men I have ever met. If you 
happened to hurt them by mistake, or 


made some hideous error in speech, - 


they’d never let you know, even by the 
flicker of an eyelash. They wouldn’t 
hurt your feelings or allow you to feel 
embarrassment for anything in the 
world. 

“What people! They came to El 
Shatt penniless, underfed, disorganized, 
fleeing from the terror of Nazi occupa- 
tion of their beautiful Dalmatian coast 
and islands, realizing that more than a 
tenth of their nation had been killed and 
that many a separated family would 
never again sit around one table—and 
what did they do? They organized 
their own governing committees on 
strictly democratic principles, so that 
every tent of twenty people had repre- 
sentation in the Central Camp Commit- 
tee; they made tools when none were 
available, and had shops producing in 
a short time shoes and other necessities; 
they maintained morale at a high level 
—although I cannot understand how 
they did this, in the face of what was 
behind them, and what was ahead of 


them after the war. 


Unfailing humor where needed 


“Tt seemed as if they were all too big 
for the clothes that UNRRA gave us to 
distribute. But they joked about that: 
the shoe shop, for instance, would fill 
an order for footwear to cover some 
man’s immense feet and send it out with 
the comment that they were complete 
except for the oars, which were on back 
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order. Their sense of humor never 
failed them. 

“A more self-reliant and independent 
people, I affirm, does not walk the earth. 
Nothing could conquer them—and cer- 
tainly not Hitler. By this time, most of 
the refugees I saw (about twenty-seven 
thousand of them) have been repatri- 
ated. But they have gone home to ter- 
rible conditions—gutted villages sys- 
tematically pillaged, even of doorknobs, 
piping, electric wiring and wall cover- 
ings. 

“They need food, of course, and 
clothing. But medical supplies and 
other essentials are also vital. Doctors 
need thermometers, scalpels, hypodermic 
needles, gauze, cotton, all sorts of drugs, 
especially quinine, insulin, atabrine and 
the sulfa drugs. I left all my own 
equipment with them except my stetho- 
scope, which I couldn’t bear to part with 
because I’ve had it ever since I gradu- 
ated from Cornell. 


Like early American colonists 


“However, these people will make 
their own future. If we can give them 
help this winter, they will take care of 
the rest. People who can do the things 
they can are not capable of admitting 
defeat. They make me so furiously 
angry at times—for instance, they won’t 
let outsiders come in to help them be- 
cause they don’t want interference; they 
want to do it their own way, no matter 


how clearly you show them that your 
way is better! They remind me a great 
deal of the early American colonists 
whose will to conquer, nothing could 
submerge. They, too, insisted on doing 
things their own way.” 

Dr. Holt had practiced medicine in 
New York. For ten years she had en- 
joyed an extraordinarily lucrative prac- 
tice in Summit, New Jersey, specializing 
in internal medicine and in heart 


diseases. But what she read in the 


newspapers and particularly in The 
Christian Register, where she found 
first-hand accounts of the conditions 
met among refugees by members of the 
Unitarian Service Committee, affected 
her with such impact that she knew she 
had to do something about it. 

She asked the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee if there was something she could 
do as a doctor in postwar Europe, and 
they in turn asked her if she would be 
willing to go abroad at once. That was 
in May of 1944. She made up her mind 
as fast as one could pack a trunk, signed 
up fox service work, closed her practice, 
and was taking special courses in 
Washington by the end of July. 

Her post was in the Sinai desert camp 
of El Shatt, Egypt, on the eastern side 
of the Suez Canal. At first there were 
only six trained nurses for three hun- 
dred and fifty patients; but the Yugo- 
slav girls were glad to be trained to help 
as practical nurses, and many of them 
told her that they wanted to complete 
their training and go home to Yugo- 
slavia to help their people. 


Those clean Yugoslavs 


“You would be amazed at the clean- 
liness in the El Shatt camp. You might 
think that these folk, with their personal 
and national burdens, would no longer 
care about such things. They did. 
When they could get caustic soda, they 
made their own soap out of their mar- 
garine rations rather than eat the 
margarine. Dirt simply disgusted them. 
It was a national trait. Some of them 
took a short trip to Cairo and came 
back saying, ‘That’s a dirty place! The 
children are ,allowed to beg! The 
youngsters are not properly cared for. 
There are too many flies... .’ I never 
saw a single Yugoslav child begging, 
no matter how desperate. 

“And they are every bit as avid for 


politics as the Irish ever were. Arguing ~ 


all the time!. The first I knew about the 
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“The Christian Register’” had to choose a very few human interest stories 
out of hundreds available in the files of the Unitarian Service Committee. 
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.death of Franklin Roosevelt was when 
I saw the Yugoslav flags at half mast in 
El Shatt. I was with a young Dal- 
matian and I asked about the flags. 
Someone told me. ‘Who shot him?’ 
asked my companion. And then he 
added, ‘We have lost more than you 
have by this man’s death!’ 

“If you could have seen these people 
in their patches, seen them with their 
wonderful sense of color, their touch 
for material, knowing almost instinc- 
tively the good stuff from the cheap, 
saying Dobro! when they found a scrap 
that was all wool, or Slabo! when they 
came across cheap rayon, or Tako-tako! 
when the material would pass in a 
crowd if you gave it a shove— if you 
could have seen them making something 
out of nothing! And their unconquer- 
able courage and spirit. .. . They would 
take the rags of an old army blanket 
and embroider roses and designs in 
beautiful color combinations all over it, 
and make it lovely 


So worth their salt 


“Essentially, they were very serious, 
as who would not be after what they 
had faced? But there was much 
laughter, a never-failing sense of the 
ludicrous—and always, always the 
singing. They were used to singing out- 
doors, and their voices were strong. No 
song could be started without others 
joining in, singing the parts.” 

Dr. Holt is a slim, blue-eyed woman 
who is willing to talk about anybody 
but herself. Start her off on the Yugo- 
slavs, and she is in her field. Ask her 
about herself, and you have to go to the 
files. She has a fine sense of the ridicu- 


lousness of false dignity and of the in- 


dignity of red tape when important 
work is held up by it. Her skin, 
bronzed by the pitiless sun of the 
Sinai desert, shows tiny wrinkles around 
her eyes and nose when she laughs, 
which she does very heartily, although 
you feel that behind it there is a certain 
restraint and sobriety. 

She carries with her a hand-tooled 
leather pocketbook which one of the 
Yugoslav patients made painstakingly 
for her when leather came into the shoe 
shop. Inside the pocketbook is a small 
leather-covered notebook decorated in 
lovely colors; and inside the notebook 
are the names and addresses of Dalma- 
tians. 

Dr. Evelyn Holt wants to go back 
to Yugoslavia. She is so sure that these 
people are worth their salt that she 
cannot abide the thought of living a 
traditional professional life here with 
her adopted eleven-year-old daughter 
while the need elsewhere is so compell- 
ing. And the letters prove that the 
Dalmatians will never forget her. 


by EDWARD DARLING 


War Without Bullets 


The story of the Noel 
Fields’ escape from the Nazis 


Ir there is a single eight-hour period of his life that Mr. Noel H. Field, 
European Director of the Unitarian Service Committee, is more 
likely to remember than any other, it is the time that he spent doing 
nothing but looking, in the office of the Chief of Police of the town of 
Annemasse on the French-Swiss border on November 11, 1942. 
Whether he saw a pair of scales in the air with death on one pan and 
life on the other, and the scales oscillating tremulously, is not known. 


But the scales were there. 


Since March of the previous year 
he had been in Marseille, directing the 
Unitarian Service Committee’s relief 
work for refugees from Hitler, Mussolini 
and Franco terror. Paris had been 
abandoned to the Germans on June 14, 
1940, and Vichy was collaborating 
politely. Still it had been possible to 
direct much aid to refugees in Mar- 
seille, and Mr. Field and his office did 
well to find a night’s rest. 


A telephone call on the evening of 
November 10, 1942, ended his relief 
work. The Nazis were moving in, a low 
voice told Mr. Field. His chances of get- 
ting out of France were suddenly gone. 
That was the Nazi way. 

Dropping everything—personal pos- 
sessions and all—Mr. Field and his wife 
got the midnight train as the Nazis 
began their occupation of southern 
France. 


For hours they bumped along un- 
molested, but the Vichy police stopped 
them at Annemasse, on the border of 
Switzerland. Only an hour before, the 
Vichy police had been instructed that if 
they wanted to give the appearance of 
good collaborators, they would prevent 
the exit from France of all Americans 
and of all Anglo-Saxons. An hour 
earlier the Fields could have crossed to 
safety unquestioned — as American 
citizens. 

However, the spirit of the French has 
never been humble, even ~vhen it seemed 
to be; and these Americans obviously 
were not soldiers, but civilians. They 
had every right to cross over. 

The Nazis had moved into the entire 
district by afternoon. They had occu- 


pied all the border towns, and the’ 


Gestapo was in every village. For this 
was November 11, Occupation Day, and 
events were following the schedule 
meticulously—following the schedule as 
all things must under the New Order. 


Meanwhile the office of the Chief of 
Police of Annemasse had come to a 
decision. We must give credit to the 
Chief of Police of Annemasse: he did a 
courageous thing in a dark time. By 
his orders the Americans were put into 
a police car, and the Collonge border 
station was ordered to pass the Fields 
over into Swiss territory without for- 
mality or questioning. It was as if 
prisoners of France were being moved 
from one place to another. In that way 
the Fields traveled through the Gestapo 
lines without let or hindrance—for a 
while. 

However, they began to notice a 
peculiar fact. It was dark enough for 
headlights by then; and every time they 
turned a corner and continually on the 
straight stretches, the lights of another 
automobile followed them. This was 
peculiar, because who would want to go 
to Collonge? The police car increased 
its speed. The pursuer also accelerated 
his pace. If there had been doubt in 
the mind of the driver behind them, 
this erased it. 


Too late by seconds 


Now it was a race; but on the narrow 
road there was no chance to draw 
abreast without causing an accident. 
The French car crossed the border. 
When it stopped to check with the Swiss 
officials, the figures of men shadowed by 
headlights surrounded the French 
border official, fifty yards down the 
road. The Gestapo had been right. But 
it was too late—too late by seconds! 

So instead of a concentration camp, 
the Fields went to Geneva, the former 
home of Mr. Field when he was on the 
staff of the League of Nations Secre- 
tariat from 1936 to 1943. 

There he began to organize at once 
refugee relief work. Soon he had con- 
nected hundreds of civilians and special 
agents with underground movements in 
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France, Germany, Austria, and other 
countries whose free men were deter- 
mined to stay free men. 

Born in London of American parents, 
he grew up in Switzerland and there 
attended high school. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1924, after major- 
ing in history, economics and govern- 
ment, and worked for a year as a 
psychiatric social worker among prison- 
ers in Massachusetts. His wife, Herta, 
was born in Germany, but became an 
American citizen in 1926, a year after 
their marriage. 

He entered the State Department in 
1926 and remained at the Swiss desk 
and the League of Nations desk for ten 
years, taking part in the London Naval 
Conference with Henry L. Stimson in 
1930, and at the Disarmament Confer- 
ences of 1934 and 1935 with Norman H. 
Davis. 

A liaison officer between the League 
Secretariat and the American Delegation 
as an expert on arms manufacture and 
trade, he prepared the basic League 
document on those subjects which the 
League published. 


His service began in Spain 


From October, 1938, until three days 
before the fall of Barcelona in the 
Spanish Civil War, he was there as sec- 
retary of a commission to evacuate 
American volunteers. He saw the first 
French concentration camps, where in- 
terned refugees from the Spanish war 
were herded like animals, with their 
bread being tossed over the barbed wire 
to them as the food is thrown to the 
animals at the zoo. He saw thousands of 
human beings behind the wires—the 
French were noninterventionist in the 
Spanish war and had to intern refugees 
—without barracks in which to sleep or 
any human comforts. 

There was another reason why Mr. 


Field went into refugee work. When he 
returned to Geneva from Spain in 1939 
it was to find that his brother, Herman, 
had gone into Poland as a representative 
of the Lord Mayor’s Committee for 
Czechoslovakia and was at Cracow 
helping to evacuate persecuted Czechs 
following the famous betrayal of that 
brave and helpless nation at Munich. 
Noel Field had the last private tele- 
phone call into Poland before the en- 
trance of the Nazis. He had called his 
brother to warn him to get out, but he 
had to be careful what he said over a 
monitored international telephone. 
“How long are you going to stay in 
Cracow?” he asked. 
“Forever,” said Herman. 
isn’t half done!” 
“Better finish up within twenty-four 
hours,” Noel told him. Ks 


“This work 


“There are...’ 

And the phone was cut off. 

The Nazis were in Poland the next 
day. Herman lost everything, and dis- 
appeared from sight for nearly two 
months. He turned up in Rumania, 
penniless. 

Noel Field found only one answer— 
yes—to the old Biblical question, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” Yes—because 
freedom isn’t one of those things that 
you and I can have unless everyone has 
it. That’s the way he puts it. Every- 
body has to have freedom, or else no- 
body has it—for any length of time. 
While there is slavery, freedom is in 
danger, he says. ~ 

That is why Noel Field fought the 
Nazis without guns. He fought them 
with organization, with information, 
with food and clothing and shelter—and 
with truth. 

In his possession are hundreds of 
newspapers, some of them mimeo- 
graphed, some in small editions—all 
underground printings—telling the Ger- 
man soldier the facts: papers printed in 


Paris or in small towns by members of 
the German underground. With what 
result? When Paris was liberated, whole 
companies of Germans came over to the 
liberation side and fought against the 
invaders. 

“Please say,” Mr. Field told the 
press, “that wherever I was a director of 
refugee relief, my wife was associate 
director. She has always been working 
at my side. I'm going back this 
winter. Freedom is a_hard-bought 
thing.” 


“The Christian Register’ presents Ed- 
ward Darling, recently appointed news 
editor, whose stories about Dr. Holt, Mr. 
Field and the Hibbert Houses are fea- 
tured in this issue. Mr. Darling is a 
member of the Unitarian church in Bel- 
mont, Massachusetts. He taught social 
studies and English in the Belmont Junior 
High School before joining the staff of the 
Division of Publications of the American 
Unitarian Association. 
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The Hibbert Houses—Oases 


Unitarian rest houses in the desert for allied fighters 


To exhausted, dust-covered, battle- 
weary fighting men of the Allied Forces 
striking back at the Desert Fox in the 
shattering days of June, 1942, when the 
fate of Alexandria and the British life 
line to the Orient seemed sealed, in the 
choking heat of a North African sum- 
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mer, a clean bed with clean sheets, 
clean food and a few days of quiet 
among friends you could trust—that 
was an oasis. 

After the seven-month siege of Tobruk 
which British forces under General 
Auchinleck had fought before they took 


back the city in the middle of the pre- 
vious November, it had been _heart- 
breaking and morale-breaking to have 
to withdraw troops for the fight against 
Japan. It seemed that every time His 
Majesty’s troops won a fight against 
odds, something happened to force them 


to withdraw men for fighting elsewhere. 
The spring before, they had to send 
sixty thousand troops to face the Nazis 


sweeping through the Balkans into 
Greece, just after General Wavell had 


defeated: Marshal Graziani, ended the © 
threat of Mussolini’s new empire, and 


seemed to hold North Africa in his 


~ hands. 


Weakened a second time by the loss 
of men, the Allies were in no condition 
to stop General Rommel. In one day 
alone he took or ruined 230 tanks. He 
brushed the British back along the 
African coast. More than twenty-five 
thousand. of them had to surrender at 
Tobruk—giving up the city for the 
third time. They were able to stop the 
Germans only at El Alamein, a mere 
seventy miles from Alexandria. That 
was the situation toward the end of 
June, 1942. Axis forces were closer to 
the Suez Canal than they had ever been; 
the Balkan blitzkrieg was forcing evacu- 
ation of the British from the Pelopon- 
nesus and Crete (the latter only 350 air 
miles from Alexandria) ;. Hitler was 
striking up occasional dance attitudes; 
and the British had their backs against 
the wall. © ~ 


The “simplest Christianity”’ 
in wartime dress 


No seer was on hand to tell them that 
within four and a half months United 


‘States and British troops would be 


landing in French North Africa. 

And so the dust-caked British troops 
set their teeth and held on. When offi- 
cers or men were given leaves and tried 
to find rest and relaxation in the 
Egypt or Palestine areas, they won- 
dered where they could go—some place 
where they would not be cheated at 
every turn, where they could find the 
decent, clean things of home like the 
dear remembered neat rooms and books 
and_pictures on the walls, in the- filthy 
streets of Cairo or Alexandria or Tel 
Aviv. 

Rey. Griffith Sparham, of Bristol, 
England, was too old for fighting, the 
War Office told him. He had fought in 
World War I and wanted to re-enlist 
when Britain went to war, but they 
would not take him. 

He asked if he could help some other 
way—in service clubs or homes-away- 
from-home or something for the men 
who were young enough to fight. He 
was a Unitarian himself, but he would 
like to have such centers open for men 
of all denominations. 

“Sir Philip Colfox outlined a plan for 
him. There was the Hibbert Trust “for 


the propagation of Christianity in its 


simplest and most intelligible form.” 
Backed by this money would he care to 
open a series of houses in the Middle 


East where Allied troops could come 
“home” during leaves? 

He would. A simpler or more in- 
telligible form of Christianity than 
opening such places for men of all de- 
nominations in strange lands where the 
lack of such retreats was tremendous 
could not, he thought, be found. 

Thus he went to Cairo with Rev. 
Walter Bone, of Gloucester, arriving 
shortly after the Germans had with- 
drawn numbers of men from Africa for 
use against the Russians. The British 
were thus given a two months’ breathing 
spell before the smashing comeback of 
Rommel. 

Within a month 
they found, altered and opened what 
became Hibbert House No. 1, and 
shortly offered big Christmas dinners in 
it. 

The program for setting up a series 
of the houses ran immediately into 
financial difficulties, because they had 
found that what the men in Egypt and 
Palestine needed most of all was not a 
string of canteens which might be in- 
expensively established. Instead, offi- 
cers and men were finding it almost im- 
possible to get what they really wanted 
—a place to live during leaves, some 
spot where the native innkeeper would 
not go delving after their last copper, 
Rostels with private rooms and single 
beds, a garden, dining rooms, a Hiteary, 
lounge, radio, piano, als: 


Eight Houses in four years 


Where in the reeking bazaars and un- 
sanitary caravanserais could they find 
a part of home? It was fun to see the 
dancing girls and have a drink after 
the unremitting hardship of desert war- 
fare; but morale is made up of more 
than an evening’s entertainment in the 
Oriental equivalent of a night club. 

So the Hibbert Houses were planned 
to be a solid sample of old England, 
with the magazines and newspapers of 
home, the pictures and music and books 
of home, and particularly with the 
friendly accent of home in the voices of 
fellow Englishmen in an atmosphere 
that was its own guarantee of cleanli- 
ness. And an Englishwoman’s flowers 
on the tables! 

But establishing this type of a retreat 
is more expensive than setting up can- 
teens. The available funds from the 
Hibbert Trust were not enough to carry 
the program very far; and money from 
the National War Fund was earmarked 
for refugees only. Campaigns in 
England and America helped them con- 
tinue. 

There were eight of the Houses when 
the war ended—five in Egypt and three 
in Palestine. Cairo had‘ two, and 


after his arrival, 


- 

Alexandria, three: one for men, one for 
women and one for married couples. 
There was one at Tel Aviv, one at 
Nathanya and one at Wady Sarar. 

ile they were originally set up for 
British soldiers, they were open to all. 
By the end of 1942, fighting men from 
among the Free F rench, Poles, New 
Zealanders, Hindus, Atsitalians, Greeks, 
Czechs and Americans were meeting in 
the game rooms, libraries, dining rooms, 
or in the chapels, 


From North Easton to Egypt, 
Rey. and Mrs. Royden C. 
Leonard direct two houses 


An American and his wife from North 
Easton, Massachusetts, were in charge of 
two of the Alexandria Houses—Rev. 
and Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard. | Like 
other house wardens, they had to learn 
to hire native servants and bargain with 
local merchants in their own tongue. 

The first thing the officers and men 
on leave noticed when they entered one 
of the Hibbert Houses was the scrupu- 
lous cleanliness, almost a shock in that 
part of the world. The genuine welcome 
of friendship was the next, and with it 
the relaxation of getting somewhere near 
home for a while—easy chairs, plenty of 
hot water for baths, gleaming white 
linen, table decorations: all the things 
that add up to an appearance of lived-in 
comfort and well-being. 

The food was something to write 
home about, and this the guests did 
lovingly and lingeringly. Besides the 
regular meals, the larder was open from 
four in the afternoon until half an hour 
after midnight, so that the men could 
see the town and come back “home” 
knowing that soup was on if they wanted 
it, which they did. 

Tours of the town were arranged, 
photo finishing was done, clothing was 
washed and mended, and the reading 
rooms were never shut. 

Such were the Hibbert Houses in the 
Near East. How muiich they had to do 
with keeping up morale of the fighting 
Allies in days when the gloom seemed 
impenetrable and the tremendously re- 
inforced strength of the Desert Fox ap- 
peared to be crushing the last hopes of 
democracy in North Africa will never 
be known. Each refreshed soldier and 
officer going back again to the battle 
carried his own new strength from his 
contact with home, of that we can be 
certain. 


Beginning February 1, 1946, 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
will cost $2.00 a year. 
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by HOWARD L. BROOKS 


The UNITARIAN CHURCH 
in the POSTWAR WORLD is 


“BrroreE I came in-.contact with the Unitarian Service Committee I 
knew very little about the Unitarians. I have been deeply impressed 
by your human and liberal approach to things and by your progressive 


attitude. 


Today I know that the great traditions of tolerance and 


brotherhood practiced once by the Unitarians in Europe are the cause 
of this attitude—an attitude that brought upon the early Unitarians 
a wave of persecution, making them seek asylums in Holland, England 


and finally America. 


I also know that your whole antifascist relief 


and rescue activity in modern Europe is a logical continuation of this 
great and noble tradition which knows no discrimination because of 


religion, race or political conviction. 


I know this because I used the 


period of my forced inactivity to study the European history of the 


Unitarian Movement.” 


This quotation is taken from a letter 
to the Service Committee by Peter 
——_., a former member of the 
German Reichstag. He was first known 
to us four years ago when he was living 
with his wife and daughter in a miser- 
able hovel on the outskirts of Marseille. 
His opposition to Hitler had been so 
fearless that even in “unoccupied” 
France his very life was in danger. He 
was on the Gestapo black list. Every 
agent of the Vichy secret police was 
looking for him. The danger became 
so great that no member of the family 
dared come to the Service Committee 
office to obtain the weekly relief allow- 
ance we were able to give them, so a dis- 
creet and trusted friend had to be found 
for this purpose. Even the Committee 
itself would have been seriously com- 
promised in the eyes of the Vichy 
authorities had it been known we were 
giving assistance to so prominent an 
anti-Nazi. 

After the Nazi occupation of southern 
France, Peter and his family disap- 
peared. Nothing was heard of them 
until the Liberation. Now we know that 
he was a member of the French Resist- 
ance Movement and was saved over and 
over again from the Gestapo by French 
comrades. Peter’s greatest desire is to 


Howarp L. Brooks, Assistant Director 
of the Unitarian Service Committee since 1944, 
represented the Committee in France in 1941 
after which he published “Prisoners of Hope” 
based upon his experiences. He has served 
Unitarian churches in Barre, Massachusetts, 
and Staten Island, New York. During 1949- 
43, he was Executive Secretary of the Free 
World Association. 
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go back to Germany and continue the 
fight for democracy which he was mak- 
ing before his exile. So far he has not 
been repatriated and is again, much to 
his discomfort, on our relief roll. 

With slight variations the experience 
of this man can be duplicated among 
hundreds, even thousands of refugees 
from a dozen European countries. They 
have been almost forgotten in recent 
months, but they are friends and allies 
to whom we owe a debt impossible to 
repay fully. 


In General George C. Marshall’s re- © 


port on the last phases of the war in 
Europe a single sentence pays tribute 
to the Resistance Movement. We have 
learned from other sources, however, 
what tremendous risks the European 
civilian took in his fight against the 
enemy. The resistance movements were 
an unbelievable mixture of native and 
foreigner; radical and _ conservative; 
Protestant, Catholic and Jew; white- 
collar worker, laborer, member of the 
learned professions, housewife. It is 
estimated that in France alone the Re- 
sistance groups smuggled to safety over 
twenty thousand American fliers who 
had landed in enemy territory. It is the 
families of such people as well as those 
of former slave laborers and inmates of 
the Nazi concentration camps that the 
Unitarian Service Committee is helping. 

Peter was right in attributing to Uni- 
tarian tradition the roots of our relief 
work abroad. Had he been familiar 
with the thinking in our American Uni- 
tarian churches he would also have been 
acutely conscious of our emphasis on 


the value of the individual human life. 
When he knows more about us he will 
be thrilled to learn that besides the 
negative conviction of tolerance a more 
positive faith inspires our churches to 
see the vision of world service in our 
own characteristic way. Tolerance and 
humanitarian sentiment have their place 
in our religious faith. But, in addition, 


ie. 
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it is our profound conviction that God 
has placed destiny in human hands. 
Upon men and women and little chil- 
dren rests the responsibility for the 
world of tomorrow. It is they who will 
make of it a thing of dignity and beauty 
or a hellish chaos of misery and ugli- 
ness. 4 

The Unitarian Church has a magnifi- 
cent opportunity in the postwar world 
both at home and abroad—not to con- 
vert the world to Unitarianism but—to 
give to the world a quality of moral 
and spiritual leadership without which 
any fundamental reconstruction is im- 
possible. 

For the greatest tragedy of our time 
is not the economic catastrophe and the 
loss of human life resulting from war, 
but moral and spiritual bankruptcy. One 


has only to glance at a daily paper 
_ almost at random to see the evidence of 
our own American degradation. Five 
months after the end of a war, fought 
partly in the name of freedom from fear, 
a far greater fear than we have ever 
known has descended on us because of 
the atomic bomb, which we have created 
and before which we stand in terror 
because we cannot make up our minds 
what to do with it. 

In the face of destitution and death 
and misery beyond belief the Congress 
of the United States cannot appropriate 
funds for UNRRA without weeks, even 
months, of bickering in an attempt to 
attach to the bill a provision for “free- 
dom of the press” which really amounts 
to using relief as a political weapon. 

It is easy, of course, to make a scape- 
goat out of Congress. But what about 
the people themselves? The National 
War Fund, to which the American 
people give money to foreign relief 
through their community chests, will 
not make its quota. Private agencies, 
-responsible to some extent to the gov- 
ernment but mainly responsible to the 
American people, must curtail’ drasti- 
cally their expenditures for foreign re- 
lief this year. Where is the conscience 
of America? Can anyone deny our 
spiritual lethargy? 

If the Unitarian Church intends to ex- 
ercise the moral leadership of which it 
is potentially capable during the next 
ten years, we shall have to advance in 
many ways and do it quickly. 

First of all, we shall have to support 
the Service Committee as we have never 
supported it before. In 1947 there will 
be no National War Fund. But the 


need for reconstruction and relief will 
still exist. The opportunity to exemplify 
in deeds, not words alone, our belief 
in the value of human beings will be as 
great as ever. Orphaned children, 
fatherless families, the sick and wounded 
and disabled and homeless are not re- 
habilitated in a year. A strong faith 
in the future of mankind takes time to 
build when the job must be done through 
weakened bodies and despairing minds. 
The very minimum that the Service Com- 
mittee alone should spend in 1947 is a 
million dollars. 

Second, we must participate in what 
some people are pleased to call “secular 
matters” a great deal more than we do 
now. Moral leadership of any stature 
at all is not achieved by giving bread 
alone. It is our faith that counts ulti- 
mately and the actions we take to im- 
plement that faith in many areas of life. 

Let’s go back to Congress for an illus- 
tration. How much have we as Uni- 
tarians really done to influence Con- 
gressional thinking on UNRRA ap- 
propriations? Two actions come to 
mind. First, the letter that the Presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion sent to Mr. Truman last September 
urging the need to send food abroad. 
Second, the “Cans for Congress” cam- 
paign in which the First Unitarian 
Church of St. Louis, Missouri, deluged 
its representatives with canned food to 
convince them that America was ready 
to make sacrifices in order to save starv- 
ing millions in Europe and Asia. Both 
these actions are splendid but not 
enough to give the Unitarian Church as 
a whole a position of moral leadership 
on any considerable scale. 


Social action of one kind or another 
is not a new conception to us. We have 
used it now and then; we have seen it 
used. But it is important for us to 
accept the basic principle that faith 
demands action. Religion’s place is in 
the church, but not in the church alone. 
And if we try to confine it to the church, 
we weaken the very institution we seek 
to strengthen. 


In this plea for greater service and 
greater sacrifice, the things we have 
accomplished are not forgotten. In- 
dividuals and particular churches have 
demonstrated over and over again that 
they are ready to make great contribu- 
tions in time, labor, money and thought. 


‘The family in Schenectady, New York, 


that sent the Service Committee a dozen 
blankets, instead of making Christmas 
gifts, is a case in point. All Souls’ 
Church of Washington, D. C., which 
asked for two tons of canned food before 
Christmas and got five tons in a few 
days is another illustration. Indeed it 
is evidence like this in many places 
that makes one believe that the Uni- 
tarian Church does have in it the 
potential for moral leadership on a | 
tremendous scale. But we must accept 
and employ the organization techniques 
that make social action effective. 

Many people in America, Europe and 
the Far East are watching to see what we 
will do. People the world over are 
reaching out blindly for something to 
believe in that will do for them what 
religion in the past has failed to do. 
This we all know. Having seen the 
vision and counted the cost, are we big 
enough to tackle the job? 


“WITH GOOD WILL DOING 
SERVICE,” 
(Continued from page 20) 


sometimes rocky. Indeed, it would seem 
that there was in some instances a 
settled policy on the part of the forces 
in. Washington and elsewhere that con- 
trolled our desire to alleviate human 
woe to place in our path insuperable 
obstacles. I have wondered at times if 
the inscription on the Statue of Liberty 
was. but a cynical travesty: 

—Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to be free, 
—Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed 

to me. . 


Now the war is over, and the task of the 
Committee, of Unitarians everywhere, 
of all men and women of good will, has 
just begun. One of the greatest services 
we have thus far rendered or can here- 
after perform is to bring courage and a 
sense of our feeling of brotherhood to 
the millions who have for five years 


known only terror and atrocity. Always 
in our effort the helping hand, the en- 
couraging word, has been as potent as 
material help. Mental and spiritual 
rehabilitation must go hand in hand 
with material assistance. Here is our 
great opportunity, not only in Europe, 
where we now labor in an endless field, 
not only in Asia where our brethren of 
the Philippines suffered martyrdoms 
imposed in the most cruel form, but also 
in America, where the dislocation of 
men’s bodies and souls present for our 
ministrations a vast and uncharted ex- 
panse of opportunity. God grant that 
we may discharge our trust with selfless- 
ness, honor and unremitting devotion. 


RECONSTRUCTION 
REQUIRES SKILL 
(Continued from page 23) 

They were released from camp only 
for the period of the course and were 
now faced with reinternment, a tragic 
prospect after six months of active, con- 


structive, happy life. The Action Com- 
mittee carried on many difficult, some- 
times heartbreaking negotiations. With 
the aid of a special office set up by the 
relief agencies, including the Unitarian 
Service Committee, and known as the 
“Centre d’orientation et de formation 
sociale pour l’aprés-guerre” (Cofsag), 
efforts were made to place the alumnae 
in relief agencies in Switzerland and in 
the growing liberated areas outside. The 
authorities consented to permit refugees 
to “volunteer” for work with recognized 
agencies (their livelihood being assured 
by relief allotments) ; the Central Camp 
Directorate opened positions in the 
camp administration to the refugee grad- 
uates—a big step forward. The result: 
Within a few weeks after the end of the 
course, every single participant had a 
position of greater. or lesser responsibil- 
ity in relief work, and from all accounts 
was “making good” in a manner that 
would have been unthinkable but for 
the training received. 
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by ARTHUR R. GRAHAM 


A Contract 


to Keep 


An unusual article for all civilians written by a Unitarian 
chaplain who favors plain speaking regarding our veterans 


THE voice of the officer giving the orientation talk to the troops moved 
on crisply: “Do not expect that the folks at home will understand what 
you have been through. They have never been in your spot. You were 


fighting to prevent that. 
do not expect them to understand.” 


The voice was that of the United 
States Army getting its soldiers ready 
for their return to civil life. It was 
going about its job in the right way. 
It was trying to tell the truth, and to 
the man slumped down in the movie 
seat, it seemed to be doing a fair job. 
Yet unconsciously barriers were being 
set up, realistic barriers constructed of 
a large segment of life in which mental 
and emotional experience set a man 
forever apart as an individual and a 
social being. Well, in any case, it 
stated a problem; but it focused atten- 
tion on the reverse of that problem also. 

On the other side it was implied that 
there was a period of time in the civilian 
experience that the soldier could not 
understand. There were endless days 
at the factory or shipyard. There were 
worries about sons and daughters over- . 
seas, labor attitudes, food rationing and 
a thousand and one other things. These 
set the civilian apart also. Any way 
that one looked at it, a double barrier 
was being set up, and between those 
barriers a formidable no man’s land 
was being laid out into which neither 
civilian nor soldier could move. That 
no man’s land would take a long time 
to conquer. Perhaps it would never be 
conquered but would remain a symbol 
of stalemate and division for genera- 
tions, — 7.05 

There were certain signs on the social 
scene that such a stalemate would be 
desirable on the part of some. Hence, 


During the war the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee through its War Service Council aided 
forty-five Unitarian chaplains — and many 
from other faiths. Captain Arthur R. 
Graham, U. S. A., a Unitarian chaplain who 
served four years in the chaplaincy, most of 
the time in Puerto Rico, formerly served the 
Unitarian church in Sterling, Massachusetts. 
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They can have no idea what it was like, so 


the soldier was told: “They are not 
interested. Don’t speak about it. In 
time you'll forget it.” The civilian was 
also told: “The soldier is not interested. 
... He is a cynic... . Let him alone. 
... It will take time. . . . Don’t bother 
him with your troubles... .” All this 
goes on while the Army, Navy and Air 
Forces shout their collective desire to be 
home, relieved from the military setup 
which was their lot and taken back into 
the society they knew. That task of 
getting the men home involves more 
than the ships and trains that trans- 
port groups from one place to another. 
It involves gathering and reintegrating 
these merf in society. It involves effort 
on the part of the civilian mind. It 
demands the restatement and under- 
standing of certain basic principles. 


We promise to maintain freedom 


The first principle is that the civilian 
has a contract to keep. If that contract 
were in written form it might read 
something like this: “We, the parties 
of the first part, realizing that Nazism 
is an evil that threatens our life and 
freedom as a democratic nation, are 
determined that the only way to be 
assured of freedom is through the 
elimination of all Nazism by war. To 
that end we shall recruit an army of 
citizens from our midst, and in return 
for the voluntary acceptance of service 
by each man and his subsequent yield- 
ing of personal freedom in order to 
achieve a greater social freedom, we 
promise that we shall maintain freedom 
at home and establish the bases by 
which a society built on greater freedom 
shall be established.” That is the con- 
tract, unspoken though it may have 
been, by which the soldier went out to 


*~how and where? 


eliminate the threat to freedom from 
afar. The time has come for some 
accounting on that contract. e 

In the process of accounting, let 
there be no hypocrisy. The soldier, of 
all people, cannot set himself up as one 
who demands perfect compliance. He 
should be realistic, and that realism 
demands to know the present state of 
affairs. Has society progressed? If so, 
Has it remained 
static—normal in terms of prewar 
activity? Has it lost or gone backward? 
If so, how and why? In a word, what 
is the status of the bases for greater 
freedom which were promised to him? 
He wants to know because the time has. 
come for him to express himself. in 
society as his mind and emotions dictate. 


What did church and labor do? 

That process of accounting looks 
large when it is sliced out in type, but 
it is neither as large nor as difficult as 
it sounds. The soldier is primarily con- 
cerned with his own group. He wants 
to know what the labor union to which 
he belongs did during the war and why 
it stands where it does now. He wants 
to know what his church thought and 
did during the war, what it is prepared 
to do now, and what it hopes for in the 
future. You can continue the process 
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‘Maybe your boy’s buddy was 
named Dervishian, or de Franzo, or 
Knappenberger, or Dutko,. or Pe- 
trarca, or Calugas, or Sarnoski; or 
Bjorklund. Do you recognize these 
American names? Each of those 
men won the Congressional Medal 


of Honor, and most of them died 


winning it.”” 
— General Joseph W. Stilwell 
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_ through all the groups of which he is a 
_ part. The soldier wants to get back to 
being the composite man of your society 
rather than the one-track G.I. of the 
army. He wants his own ignorance dis- 
pelled and some of the extent of the 
no man’s land narrowed by the knock- 
ing down of a barrier between the 
civilian mind and his own. To help 
him toward this end there must be a 
sensible aggression on the part of the 
civilian mind. 

Such aggression should require the 
understanding of another fact. The 
life which the soldier has led has tended 
to make him a lonely and selfish man. 
There was a young infantryman who 
explained the situation to me one morn- 
ing as he described the circumstances 
under which he was hit. “It’s nothing 
like the movies. You are out there all 
alone, and you are lucky if you see 
most of your outfit for a whole day.” 
Such a thing as that tends to create the 
attitude described. The fight is for 
life, for survival. 

The same thing holds true in the case 
of the man who has never seen combat. 
He is shut off from the surroundings and 
the people he loved and thrown upon 
his own resources for ultimate satisfac- 
tion. He becomes bored, or enjoys the 
dysentery or “tropical rot,” and gradu- 
ally his mind becomes used to the idea 
that the one who loves him best is 
himself. 


The veteran’s security is at stake 


How is one to reach a man who has 
developed such a self-centered life? The 
government has gone about it in one 
way. It has seen to it that he is given 
money and rights under the law. It 
has provided opportunities for him so 
that he can prepare himself for eco- 
nomic adjustment. Everyone would 
agree that these things are good, but 
likewise everyone would agree that they 
are not enough. 

Ways must be found to prevent the 
veteran’s remaining apart. It may be 
argued that in time such a situation will 
adjust itself. Yet the point is that 
already there are groups at work who 
are preying to advantage on the preju- 
dice and the areas of security in the 
veteran’s mind. Those groups have 
long been active, and the sooner 
attempts are made and carried out to 
give the serviceman the normal and 
varied social contacts that he needs for 
a healthy social life, the better off our 
nation will be. It should be borne in 
mind that the veterans will compose a 
very strong minority that will influence 
our national life for generations to 
come. They can be let alone to remain 
apart, or they can be given the leaven of 


for the QUIET HOUR | 


To Ethan Allen 


Sleep, Ethan, where you belong, 

Allen of the little clan, 

Clan of large men on lavish continent, 

In the place of uncut trees and the track- 
less green. 

Sleep to the thrush’s tranquil, seasonal 
song. 

Vermont itself is your big monument; 

And also -those who sing of wilderness 
and man; 

Of intelligence and hardihood and the 
keen 

Struggle. Song is for heroes in their 
time of rest. 

Sleep in your granite bed under the 

~ mountain. tent, 

Beside your lakes and rivers; near falls 
that splash and flare. 

Vermont was wild frontier and still con- 
tains the West. 

Daily your turbulent spirit delights this 
air. 

Sleep well in your wedge-shaped bed, 

Under the slanted snow, or in spring’s 
frequent 

Vehement thunder. Sleep. A poet said, 

Nature is never spent. 

Neither are we, nor were you, Old Heart 
of Oak. 

I heard your tone when first the thunder 
spoke. 


The toil of men and women, the excited 
feet 

Stamping at country dances, and Town 
Meeting Day 

Chiming their biblical notes of yea and 
nay, 

And many customs sweet 

Prolong an enduring impulse this citizen 
took 

To be his passion: to be Freedom’s serv- 
ant rude. 

A man no Tory conclave could undo, 

Founding a state and writing a troubled 
book. 

GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


Taken from A Part of Vermont 


— 


A Poet’s Sermon 


“Wisdom is the principal thing, there- 
fore get wisdom and with all thy getting 
get understanding.” Proverbs 4:7 


The wisest man at best can gain 
Only a microscopic grain 
Of the World’s store of knowledge 
Yet some are wise who never look 
Upon the pages of a book 
Nor go to college. 
For learning of itself is bare 
That has no fruit of love to share. 
Life only can impart 
To those who turn a willing face 
The beauty of that added grace— 
An understanding heart. 

Una W. Harsen 


understanding and social outlet. That 
job remains with the group that has 
avowed ideals. It belongs in part to 
the church. 

To do the job aggressively the church 
has to bear in mind that time is an im- 
portant historic factor now as _ ever. 
Now is the time the soldier is under- 
going stress and strain in his attempt to 
adjust. At least one school of theory 
tells us that in such times men are most 
susceptible to religion, and some groups 
have launched campaigns on the basis 
of that theory. There can be no harm 
in getting out and aggressively trying 
to help the soldier by contributing to 
his process of adjustment to society and 
to life. There would be great advantage 
in such action. 


Why is the soldier a cynic? 


In such action the notion that the 
soldier is a cynic should be taken with 
a grain of salt. The question to be 
asked is why he is a cynic. Can it be 
that he is living on the surface of a 
mind geared to military necessity? 


Such a process might lead to cynicism, 
but if he is to continue to live on that 
level, he will be a cynic forever; and 
something should be done to cure the 
basic cause. He may wonder where 
society stands and want some account- 
ing. 

In all this it is not to be assumed that 
every man who becomes a veteran has 
a high regard for religion or respect for 
the church or its chaplains. That is not 
so, but the healthy sign is that there are 
still those who are seeking indications 
of life in the church and are willing to 
be shown. If the church can demon- 
strate aggressive social consciousness, 
these men can be absorbed into any 
forthright movement for good. Those 
who are not persuaded and absorbed 
will stand apart and become the victims 
of less worthy groups. The church 
faces a test in getting back men into 
society and aimed in the right direction. 
Our church can do the task, but it must 
be done now; and it must be done at 
the expense of certain assumptions and 
prejudices of the civilian mind. 
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BOOKS in review | 


Jacksonian Democracy: 


An earlier new deal 


The Age of Jackson. By ArTHuR M. 
ScCHLESINGER, Jr. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $5.00. 


This book is neither a biography of 
Jackson and Van Buren nor a history of 
the times, but a brilliant and penetrating 
description of the rise and development 
of Jacksonian democracy up to the 
Civil War. It is so packed with interest 
that a reviewer can only note a few of 
the high points. First, reference may 
be made to the correction of many 
Whig-imbedded myths as to Jackson’s 
personality. “Too long,” says the 
author, “the historians have been misled 
by the tableau of Jackson, the wild back- 
woodsman, erupting into the White 
House.” (p. 126) Instead of the “bor- 
der savage,” virtually all direct tes- 
timony agrees in describing him as “a 
man of great urbanity and distinction 
of manner, a noble and impressive 
figure.” (Incidentally, it may be noted 
that though he is generally thought of 
as an aged man, the fact is that when 
selected President in 1828, he was only 
sixty-one, younger than John Adams, 
Jefferson and three of his successors, 
when elected, and about the same age 
as Woodrow Wilson on his election in 
1916.) 

Second, Mr. Schlesinger gives little 
consideration to the part played by 
Jackson in connection with nullification, 
internal improvements, Cabinet squab- 
bles and foreign complications, since 
these have been adequately treated by 
biographers like Professor Bassett, Mr. 
Marquis James and others. It is the 
economic background, the bank war, 
and the currency situation which he 
graphically describes at length; and he 
is insistent on the fact, not generally 
emphasized in prior works, that the 
strength and chief support of the Jack- 
sonian democracy, and many of its 
controlling beliefs and motives, came 
from the East and the South, rather 
than from the West. Its basis, he states, 
was the demand for economic equality 


Edited by Rev. Atrrev Ropman Hus- 
sEY, Minister Emeritus, First Church, Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts. 
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that characterized the East, while the 
West was more interested in political 
equality. “The great illusion of histori- 
ans of the frontier has been that social 
equality produces economic equality”; 
and “it seems clear that more can be 
understood about Jacksonian democracy 
if it is regarded as a problem not of 
sections but of classes.” (pp. 259, 262). 
The reader, however, must be cautioned 
that, in eliminating from consideration 
other factors like internal improvements, 
the tariff, and western land legislation 
as influencing the development of Jack- 
sonian democracy, the author may have 
laid a disproportionate emphasis on the 
factors that he has selected. 

In developing his thesis, he has given 
a fresh and comprehensive picture of 
the rise and influence of the labor, the 
industrial and the radical reform move- 
ments (especially in Massachusetts and 
New York) and the policies that they 
supported—abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, extension of the suffrage, gen- 
eral incorporation laws in place of 
special charters favoring monopolies 
and the “organized money power,” 
reform of labor law, and broad humani- 
tarian legislation in general. 

The policy of Jackson and Van Buren 
in opposing the Bank of the United 
States and note-issuing banks, and in 
supporting the hard-money doctrine had 
a natural and intimate connection with 
other economic views held by the less 
favored classes in the East. Interesting 
emphasis is further laid by Mr. Schle- 
singer on the remarkable extent to which 
leading authors and other of the intel- 
lectual class in the East aligned them- 
selves with the Jacksonian party; and 
he brings out another little-realized 
fact—the degree to which in Massachu- 
setts and New York that party was led 
by young men, who supplied a vigor 
and liberalism which did not character- 
ize the Whig party of the 1830’s. 

The support in the North and East by 
these four classes—the so-called “sub- 
merged,” the reformers, the intellec- 
tuals and the youth—together with the 
small farmers accounted largely for the 
violence of the attacks on “Jacksonism” 
by the more conservative and business 


. trate of a great nation... 


elements. It is sometimes denied that 
history repeats itself; but it is certain 
that men’s political reactions to circum- 
stances often repeat themselves. Can 
any reader tell whether the following 
attacks by lawyers, businessmen, bank- 
ers and editors were uttered in the 
1830’s or in the 1930’s?—“For the 
first time, perhaps in the history of 
civilized communities, the Chief Magis- 
is found 
appealing to the worst passions of the 
uninformed part of the people and en- 
deavoring to stir up the poor against 
the rich.”—“The preservation of the 
Constitution itself depends on his de- 
feat.".—“The Republic was never in 
greater danger.” —“Hope to be preserved 
from the frenzy of senseless experiments 
and the rapacity of Executive usurpa- 
tion.” —“We are in the midst of a revolu- 
tion, hitherto bloodless, but rapidly 
tending towards a total change of the 
pure republican character of the Gov- 
ernment, and to the concentration of all 
power in the hands of one man.”—“All 
checks and balances and institutions in 
this country are threatened with destruc- 
tion from the ascendancy of the democ- 
racy of numbers and radicalism.”— 
“The Message is a heartless, cold- 
blooded attack upon our most valuable 
and cherished classes of citizens. The 
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business men have nothing to hope from 
the Message.” —“Its object is the entire 
separation and exclusion of the organ- 
ized moneyed power from our political 


institutions.” 


Especial mention should be made of 
one feature of this book—the remarka- 
bly vivid and striking sketches of the 
personal appearance and characteristics 
of public men of different degrees of 
prominence, which will be unusually in- 
formative to the reader. And particular 
reference should also be made to the 
manner in which men like Van Buren, 
Polk, Silas Wright, Thomas H. Benton, 
George Bancroft, William C. Bryant, 
John Van Buren and William Leggett 
have been restored to a much more just 
position in our history than writers have 
been in the habit of giving to them. 

' The concluding portion of the book 
contains an illuminating discussion of 
the effects of the rise of the Southern 
slave power upon party principles. As 
the business community of the North, 
Democrat as well as Whig, became “in- 
creasingly indulgent of Southern pre- 
tensions,” Van Buren and the radical 
Democrats took the lead in combatting 
the slave power by laying the foundation 
for the Free Soil Party; and it was this 
antislavery issue that destroyed the Jack- 
sonian democracy. By the year 1858, 
whatever was left of Jacksonian tradi- 
tion had in the main entered the Repub- 
lican party. In this connection, students 
of American history should give especial 
thought to the last chapter of this book 
entitled “Traditions of Democracy,” 
treating of the changes that have been 
brought about in the terminology of 
American politics. They must beware 
of attributing to the holders of political 
tenets in the 1830’s the name that the 
holders - of those tenets bear in the 
- 1940’s. For it is obvious that opposi- 
tion to Federal power and governmental 
intervention, strict construction of the 
Constitution and State rights, which 
were doctrines of the Jeffersonian and 


‘Jacksonian party (at least in theory), 


have now largely become doctrines held 
by the Republican party. Radicals and 
conservatives have swapped political 
coats. Our present radicals and liberals 
are now the most nationalistic portion 
of the community, claiming for the Gov- 
ernment greater power and advocating 
a broader construction of the Constitu- 
tion than the Federalists, Chief Justice 
Marshall, or the Whigs ever dreamed 
of; whereas today’s conservatives are 
more in consonance with the views of 
the early Democratic party. Readers 
in appraising the validity of the politi- 
cal attacks of earlier days and in com- 
paring the positions of political parties 
in different eras, must take careful note 
of this metamorphosis. 


CHARLES WARREN 


For Unitarians of All Varieties 


Prayers of the Free Spirit. Edited by 
STEPHEN H. FriTcHMAN, With a frontis- 
piece by RocKweELt Kent. New York: 
The Woman’s Press. $1.00. 

Prayer is the winged edge of the 
human spirit, a gathering of the scat- 
tered fragments of life into a new sense 
of its wholeness, a search for that which 


‘is trustworthy in a world of shaken cer- 


tainties, the outward, forward, upward 
reach of spirit transcending the limita- 
tions of mankind. In this sense it is the 
forge of living faith, belonging pecu- 
liarly to the spirit of youth and freedom 
in a dynamic world. 

The prayers in this little book were 
written and selected for youth and young 
adults. It is an excellent collection, 
presenting both depth and variety, the 
enduring values of life and the challenge 
to creative adventures upon its new 
frontiers, rising now and again to 
heights of power. There are contribu- 
tions by such representative leaders of 
religious life as Willard L. Sperry, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, John Haynes 
Holmes, Frederick May Eliot. Stephen 
Vincent Benet, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Dorothy Canfield Fisher are rightly 
included for their love of freedom and 
their mastery of liturgical style. Uni- 
tarians of all varieties will feel at home 
in this collection both because of the 
number of contributions from our own 
representative leaders of youth and 
because of the spirit of the whole. 

The selection contains two valuable 
responsive readings adapted by Lau- 
rance R. Plank, a litany of Thanksgiving 
by Vivian T. Pomeroy, and a com- 
munion service for youth by Robert F. 
Leavens. We are again indebted to Mr. 
Fritchman, not only for editing the 
entire collection, but for the high qual- 
ity of his own contributions. 

Leste T. PENNINGTON 


New Books Recommended 


The following new books have been 
received by The Christian Register. We 
hope to publish reviews on most of 
them in early issues. Already published 
reviews indicate they are books of 
major importance for liberal readers. 


The Challenge of Red China. By 
GUNTHER STEIN. New York: Whittle- 
sey House. $3.50. 


Focus. By ArtTHur Miter. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50. 


Road to Reaction. By HERMAN FInEr. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
$2.00. 

A Picture History of Russia. Edited by 
Joun Stuart Martin. New York: 
Crown Publishers. $3.75. 


Benjamin Franklin. By Caru Van 
Doren. New York: Viking Press. 
$5.00. 


For Citizens—A Must 


Primer for White Folks. Edited by 
Bucxuin Moon. Garden City: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc. $3.50. 


It has been blandly assumed that in 
the nature of democracy there was an 
automatic process that merged those 
who came of diverse backgrounds into 
a united and harmonious people. Now 
we find that democracy has no inherent 
processes, that the “melting pot” is not 
an Aladdin’s lamp, working on wish 
power. There are tensions when there 
should be a united voice and force for 
freedom. 

Here is the book with which to begin 
to prepare yourself to meet your obliga- 
tions of citizenship. It is no primer 
with pictures, big type, sweetness and 
light. Jt is a primer in the sense that 
it supplies history that we were not 
given in school or college. It exposes 
the simple ABC’s of prejudice, intoler- 
ance and downright demagoguery. It 
tells white folks that Negroes are asking 
only for their simplest rights as human 
beings and fellow citizens, rights guar- 
anteed in our Constitution. 

Our tragedy has been that intellec- 
tually and sentimentally we have been 
for democracy; but in the eyes of the 
great majority of the people of this 
earth, the overwhelming colored major- 
ity, we have not lived it. 

Many authors, black and white, are 
included in the book. There are brave 
words, words for instance from Wen- 
dell Willkie’s article in Colliers. His 
words deserve to be kept in book form, 
for they earned him a Purple Heart in 
the great battle for human freedom. As 
a politician he should not have said 
them, but as a warrior he had to. 
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There are a few pages about Thomas 
Garrett. Tried and found guilty of being 
a Station in the Underground Railroad, 
this brave democrat and Friend said 
to the auctioneer who had just sold all 
his goods to satisfy the outraged law, 
“Friend, I haven’t a dollar in the world, 
but if thee knows a fugitive who needs a 
breakfast, send him to me.” 

There are unvarnished and factual 
accounts of what has happened recently 
in the Army and in production. These 
things you should know. Many ABC’s 
are left out of the field of reference 
upon which we base our social thought 
and action. Here are some of them. 
If Mr. Myrdal saw the truth—that at 
heart we are genuinely democratic— 
then, it may be this book will help teach 
us how to practice democracy and live 
together in honor, strength and peace. 


WituiaM B. RIceE 


The Dynamism 
of the Universe 


Atomic Energy in the Coming Era. By 
Davip Dietz. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co., Inc. $2.00. 


Mr. Dietz, who is science editor of 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers and 
lecturer at Western Reserve University, 
is so skillful and clairvoyant a popu- 
larizer of scientific theories and facts 
difficult for the layman to grasp that it 
may seem ungrateful for any commen- 
tary on his volume to start with pointing 
out a serious omission. For he deals 
very inadequately with the principal 
problem placed before mankind with 
the advent of the era of atomic energy: 
the moral, social and political question 
of how to use this potent force (which 
arrived under the evil auspices of mili- 
tary necessity) for the good of human- 
ity. His concluding sentence is hope- 
ful (p. 175): “The scientist looks for- 
ward with confidence and courage to 
the dawning Era of Atomic Energy, 
hoping that it will be an age of peace 
and plenty in which man shall realize 
the best that is in him.” However, it is 
palpably obvious that although the 
scientist per se may desire certain goods 
his desires will be doomed to frustration 
if the social machinery does not exist 
for their realization. 

Senator Charles W. Tobey of New 
Hampshire, in a recent address in 
Boston, Massachusetts, posed the prob- 
lem with vivid clarity when he declared: 
“Atomic energy has released forces 
which compel us to learn to live to- 
gether; either that or chaos.’ Mr. Dietz 
has performed the laudable service of 
giving a popular account of the theories 
and experimental discoveries in atomic 
physics that finally culminated in atomic 
fission. Readers will especially profit 
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from the simplicity with which Einstein-. 


ian relativity, which negates the New- 
tonian theory of matter, is explained. 
The dynamism of the universe, through 
the conversion of matter into energy, is 
demonstrated as a fact not yet appre- 
hended conceptually by most people. 
I submit that the social implications of 
this concept, the essential oneness of 
matter and energy, continue to be too 


dimly outlined in our minds. Our social ° 


thinking is, therefore, inevitably static 
when it should be receptive to change. 
WiLt1AM Harrison 


A Cure for that 
International 
Neurosis 


I Saw the . Russian 
People. By Etta 
WINTER. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 
$3.00. 


anced handling of what is called 
“human interest” reporting; you reach 
the end, look back, and discover that 
you have absorbed a good many highly 
significant and important facts about 
Russia; not just a patchwork either; 
but well organized, well documented 
facts, and facts that, if widely enough 
known, would help to ease us out of 
some international neuroses. 

For the purpose of telling not just 
a few, but a significantly large number 
of Americans what goes on in the minds, 
hearts, schools, hospitals, courts, trade 
unions, orphanages, of the Russian 
people—an undertaking of considera- 
ble importance at this point in our 
history—Miss Winter has chosen the 
most effective method. Although cover- 
ing a considerable amount of territory, 
both literally and figuratively, she 
makes no pretensions to encyclopedic 
scope. She answers the questions 
Americans instinctively raise, without 
pontificating; in fact, she has a ten- 
dency to let you watch a scene, or listen 
to a conversation, and draw your own 
conclusions without interference. The 
book is salted with humor which is 


completely unforced, and never offen- - 


sively trivial. On the other hand, per- 
haps no other account of the effects of 
Nazi occupation in Russia has given so 
sharp and personal a sense of horror 
and grief. The account of the children 
in Moscow’s psychiatric clinic will stick 
forever in your mind. 


You may possibly be a little sur- 
prised, after reading this book, to dis- 
cover that you have become a sort of 
Russian expert. You thought you were 
reading the book because it was ex- 
tremely easy to read, a pleasant, bal- 


What is itl, particularly, that gives 
you this surprising sense of knowledge 
of the Russian people? It is claimed 
by many travelers that Americans and 
Russians are much alike; the book 
makes no thesis of this, but does by 
inference support the idea. And I think 
you may decide, as I did, that we know, 
after reading I saw the Russian People 
as much about the way Soviet citizens 
feel about their government, politics, 
army, press, schools, churches, system of 
production, as we would like to have 
them know about our feelings on those 
subjects. Miss Winter asks people in 
Moscow or Leningrad or on a collective 
farm the questions we would have 
asked, had we been there, records the 
answers, and lets us feel for ourselves 
the political pulse of the people. 

As I said, this book is easy to read, 
never sounds “important,” in the deadly 
sense of that word—yet is a really im- 
portant book, if enlightening the Ameri- 
can public is an important assignment. 

FRANCES PUTNAM 


Seventeenth Century Preaching 
in America 


Preaching in the First Half-Century of 
New England History. By BABETTE May 
Levy. Hartford, Conn.: American So- 
ciety-of Church History. $3.00. 


This is a well-written study of the 
homiletic art as practised by the dis- 
tinguished ministers who came to New 
England with the first migration, most 
of them between 1630 and 1640. They 
formed a remarkable group; seldom in 
history has a small community had as 
high a level of ministerial leadership. 
They were almost all university gradu- 
ates, some of them were learned schol- 
ars. They had been trained to preach 
simply and directly, “to shoot their 
arrows into the hearts and minds of 
their hearers, not over their heads.” 
Contrary to current beliefs, they did not 
dwell continually, or even very fre- 
quently, upon the horrors of hell. (Dean 
Fenn, who had read many Puritan 
sermons, used to say that he had never 
found one which pictured hell as paved 
with the skulls of unbaptized infants.) 
As the author says, “Simplicity of style 
was deliberately cultivated, but pur- 
poseful sincerity seems to have been 
instinctive with New England’s first 
ministers, who managed—as few men 
have managed—to forget themselves in 
Christ’s cause.” 

The author is an accomplished 
scholar. She not only has read all the 
printed sermons which these ministers 
left behind them; she has also a wide 
understanding of their intellectual back- 
ground and social climate, and she is 
meticulous in her references. She de- 
scribes their methods and_ technique, 


analyses the message which they 
preached, and reports the popular re- 
action to that message. The book is not 
one for popular reading, but it throws 
a valuable sidelight on New England 
history, and incidentally illustrates how 
enormously the thoughts of men have 
changed in the last three hundred years. 
It should not be overlooked by either 
the historian or the student of the art 


of preaching. 


Americans, Asia 
and 

Democracy 

New Frontiers in Asia. 
By Pup JAFFE. 
New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.00. 


Americans are becoming increas- 
ingly concerned with the postwar prob- 
lems of Asia. The presence of Ameri- 
can troops and the use of American 
lend-lease equipment in China’s civil 
war; General Hurley’s bombastic ac- 
cusations against the State Department, 
and the spreading revolt of the Asiatic 
people against foreign rule have pro- 
duced a tremendous demand for accurate 
information on the situation in the Far 
East. 

That Philip Jaffe’s new book, New 
Frontiers in Asia, meets this demand is 
evident from the eomment by T. A. 
Bisson, distinguished authority of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, that the 
book is “one of the most illuminating 
analyses of the inter-relationship of the 
advanced industrial powers with the un- 
developed countries of Asia that I have 
read.” 

China and India are examined in 
detail as potential new economic fron- 
tiers for American trade and _invest- 
ment by Mr. Jaffe and a wealth of in- 
formation is also presented on Indo- 
China, Indonesia, Siam and postwar 
Japan. 

The question of our ability to main- 
tain the high levels of employment and 
national income attained in this coun- 
try during the war hinges, according to 
Mr. Jaffe, on America’s effective de- 
velopment of these new economic fron- 
tiers in Asia as markets for investment 
and goods. A necessary condition to 
this development, Mr. Jaffe insists, is 
the emergence of democratic, modern- 
ized economies in the Far East which 
will raise the living standards and 
purchasing power of the people there. 

Mr. Jaffe indicates that an alterna- 
tive lies in a policy of imperialistic 
domination and exploitation in Asia 
with accompanying world-wide  eco- 


nomic dislocations and friction between 
the great powers. 

Recognizing the implications of such 
a policy, one cannot help but feel after 
reading New Frontiers in Asia the 
urgency for American people to speak 
up in behalf of the democratic aspira- 
tions of the peoples of Asia. 

New Frontiers in Asia is a scholarly 
work, written for the layman. As an 
eminent contribution to an understand- 
ing of the Far East, it should be a must 
on every Unitarian reading list. 


Haroip A. FLETCHER, JR. 


South Pacific Short Story 


Repent in Haste. By Joun P. Marquanp. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Marquand’s latest product is 
short, practically a long short story, but 
he has painted his “two-inch bit of 
ivory” with such skill that it comes near 
to being a masterpiece. He has put to 
good use his recent experiences in the 
South Pacific. Brief as the story is, it 
has the authority of an eyewitness. Its 
people live. The denouement is .as 
natural as it is unexpected. Moreover, 
the various characters are drawn with a 
spirit of warm humanity often lacking 
in the author’s longer and more am- 
bitious books. An interesting contribu- 
tion to current war literature. 


Aoi ieee li: 


For Church Schools 


Light on Our Path. By M1LpRED CoRELL 
LuckHarDT. New. York: Association 
Press. $2.50. 

Guide to Old Testament Study. By 
Mitprep CorELL LuckHarpT. New 
York: Association Press. $1.50. 


These two books provide good Bible- 
centered curriculum material for use 
with boys and girls from ten to fifteen 
years of age. Light on Our Path is an 
excellent collection of tales from the 
Old Testament, delightfully told in 
modern vein. The author—who knows 
how to tell stories—is a mother, teacher 
and experienced writer. A thoroughly 
good book of Bible stories is more than 
welcome when one knows its usefulness 
has been proved in group work. ‘This 
is a tested course and a good one. 


Frances W. Woop 


McCARTHY & SIMON: 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


NEW CHAPS 
NEW CHAPTERS 


We both whenever 


they wish to join our ranks. Al- 


welcome 


most every month we announce 
a newly affiliated chapter. Have 
we had the pleasure of wel- 


coming the men of your church? 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A LiseraLt Boarpinc ScHooL 
For Boys 10 To 18 
For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HEADMASTER 
Hacxitry Scuoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Classified Advertising 


SERMONS TYPED 


UnirTar1AN SERMONS may be typed for reading 
by interested Church people, if you will send the 
sermon to Mrs. Henry S. Smith, 72 Southbourne 
Road, Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. The charge for 
typing a sermon, including one carbon copy, is 
$2.50, and from this Mrs. Smith will give 75c. 
toward the United Unitarian Appeal. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts., 
Boston. Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. 
Sunday Service, 11 a. m. Church School, 10 a. m. 


Gannett Club (college age) 6 p. m. Sermon, 
Jan. 13, Rev. Robert B. Day. Students’ Service, 
Jan. 6, 8 p. m.; Dr. Kirtley Mather, Harvard 


University, speaker. All are welcome. 
KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. 
D., Minister. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. D., 
Organist and Choirmaster, Sunday Service, 
11 A. M. Week Days, 12 M: Monday, Organ 
Recital; Tuesday through Friday, Preaching 
Services. Chapel open daily 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
All are Welcome. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D. D., Minister. Sunday service 11:15 
a.m. Open daily, 9. a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 
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BEEHIVE in ACTION: 


Unitarian Collection Warehouse 


packs and ships clothes to Europe 


The Unitarian Collection Warehouse 
at 31 East 35th Street in New York City 
is a beehive of activity. In the span of 
a single year, its workers have packed 
and sent overseas 174,587 pounds of 
clothing and shoes in fourteen ship- 
ments, which have been distributed by 
the Service Committee’s personnel in 
European cities. Two hundred and 
forty additional bales of clothing and 
twenty cases of shoes were ready to be 
sent in November. The work is con- 
tinuous, and is supplemented by the 
concerted efforts of the Alliance, which 
runs a cutting room on the second floor 
and receives the made-up garments re- 
turned from the local branches where 
members have stitched the cut cloth into 
new clothing. 

Besides this activity on its own part, 
the Collection Warehouse receives 
thousands of pounds of clothing every 
month from other relief agencies who 
have no representation in Europe and 
believe the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee is the surest and quickest organiza- 
tion to ship and personally distribute 
the goods. 

The much-needed clothing has been 
sent to France, Holland, Czechoslovakia 
and Portugal, and will be more widely 
distributed when the Unitarian Service 
Committee establishes branches in Po- 
land and other countries. 


Letters of gratitude keep pouring into 


the European offices of the Service Com- ° 


mittee from people who, in the bleak 
desperation of their need, did not know 
where to turn and had begun to lose all 
faith in mankind. Then they were 
reached by the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. In translation from German, 
French, and often illiterate patois, 
these letters say: 

“We deeply appreciate not only the 
material but also the spiritual signifi- 
cance of your humanitarian aid. ... My 
wife, an Englishwoman by birth, who 
shares my exile, joins me. . . in warmest 
thanks.” 

“I cannot express my joy and grati- 
tude. I was so moved that the tears 
ran down my cheeks. . . .” 

“It is you who have made it possible 
for me to lead a life of human dignity 
even in emigration. .. .” 

“I am so grateful to you for relieving 
my immediate material needs. The 
quality of the coat is excellent; it would 
stand me in good stead if I had to do 
another stretch in the Maquis!” 

Mr. Henry Muller is in charge of the 
New York office of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, which administers the ware- 
house. Aiding him is Mrs. Mabel 
Wolfe, his secretary, and his assistant, 
Mrs. N. G. Huppman, who has special 


Another Tribute to U. S. C. 


CLASS OF SERVICE 


This is a full-rate 
Telegram or Cable- 
ram unless its de- 
erred character is in- 
dicated by a suitable 
symbol above or pre- 
CEAiny tbe address. 


WESTERN - 
UNION 


A. N. WILLIAMS 
PRESIDENT 


fr svMpois 


The filing time shown in the date line on telegrams and day letters is STANDARD TIME at point of origin. Time of receipt is STANDARD TIME at point of destination 


NB820 43 NEW YORK NY 23 306P 


REV STEPHEN H FRITCHMAN 


EDITOR CHRISTIAN REGISTER 25 BEACON ST BSN 


FROM THE LETTERS OF MY FRIENDS IN FRANCE I LEARNED THAT 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE HERE PERFORMED THE MOST 


USEFUL AND THE MOST UNSELFISH WORK THERE STOP CHRISTIANITY 


IN ACTION FOSTERS INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIPS WHICH ARE THE 


ONLY TRUE BASES FOR INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
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ANDRE MAUROIS. 


Herbert C. Read and Barbara Wolcott 
prepare packages for overseas shipment 
at the Unitarian Collection Warehouse 


charge of the clothing collection. Mr. 
Erich Drucker is in charge of the ware- 
house proper; Miss Louise Henderson 
superintends the Alliance cutting room; 
Mr. Ernst Papanek, with the help of 
his secretary, Miss Barbara Wolcott, 
runs a children’s project there, assisted 
by Miss Hilda Weiss and Miss Phoebe 
Rogoff. Miss Sada Murayama does 
secretarial work, and runs the telephone 
switchboard; and there are four men 
and two women working regularly in 
the packing rooms. 


THE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
for the MINISTRY 


Affiliated with the Pacific School 
of Religion 


Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 
For information write 


The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 


Scholarships granted to qualified 
students. 


President: Waxtuace W. Rossrins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


An international group of friendly 
| Sie of many nationalities gathered 


~ in the reception rooms of the Manhattan 


Hostel for Japanese-Americans on the 
evening of November 23 to celebrate the 
formal opening of the forty-eight-room 
house, sponsored jointly by the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee and the Com- 
munity Church of New York City. 

The hostel is part of the national pro- 
gram for relocating Japanese-Ameri- 
cans, and is the largest of its kind in 
America. Its location at 58 East 102nd 
Street places it in the midst of one of 
New York’s most cosmopolitan com- 
munities, where people of many races, 
nationalities and backgrounds make 
their homes. 

Leaders of all these groups welcomed 
the Japanese-Americans at the house- 
warming, wished them happiness in 
their new surroundings and offered 
many kinds of practical and personal 


- help. 


Friendly shelter in unknown city 


The purpose of the home is to pro- 
vide temporary quarters for Japanese- 
Americans in this section of the country 
while they are striving to relocate them- 
selves permanently. It offers them 
friendly shelter where otherwise many 
of them would face the difficulties of un- 
employed strangers in an unknown and 
sometimes hostile city. Thus, it is one 
more example of direct social action in 
aid of a minority group. The Unitarian 
Service Committee has become well 
known for this type of help. 

After the guests had inspected the 
quarters, speakers were introduced by 
Rev. Donald Harrington, associate min- 
ister of the Community Church. One 
dominant note was struck by the chair- 
man and all the speakers who followed: 
“We of this community want you 
Japanese-Americans to feel welcome 
here. We know what opportunities and 
what agencies exist here, and we will be 
glad to help you to locate yourselves 
happily. Please call on us when we can 
be of aid.” 

Good fellowship marks 

international gathering 

Among the visitors were Italians, 
Irish, English, Dutch, Spanish, Germans, 
Negroes and representatives of other 
culture groups in America. The inter- 
national gathering was marked by good 
fellowship, tolerance, understanding and 
friendliness. 

Speakers included Mr. Harrington; 
Mr. Percival Brundage, chairman of the 
New York Unitarian Service Committee; 
Rev. Edicer Nicholas Rodriguez, minis- 
ter of the First Spanish Evangelical 
Church of New York; Mr. Clyde E. 

- Murray of the Union Settlement Associ- 
ation; Dr. Leonard Covello, principal of 


- the Benjamin Franklin High School; 


Unitarian Aid Relocation 


Program =: 


Nation’s largest hostel is host to 


international group at open house 


Studying satire plans for the Japanese-American hostel are RAS Donald Harrington, 
Mrs. Giichiro Mitani, Mr. Henry Muller, Mr. Mitani, manager of the hostel, and 
Mrs. Henry E. Muller 


Rev. R. G. Scannell, priest of St. 
Cecelia’s Roman Catholic Church; and 
Kenji Nogaki of the Japanese-American 
Community. 


Invited to enroll 


Dr. Covello pointed out one of his 
teachers among the guests, and noted 
also one of the youth leaders of his 
school; and he invited any of the Jap- 
anese-Americans of-the hostel, or their 
children, to enroll at Benjamin Franklin 
High School as students, assuring them 
of a welcome there. 

Refreshments were served under the 
direction of Mrs. Giichiro Mitani, the 
wife of the hostel manager. Later the 
guests listened to Mrs. Suzuki render 
native Japanese songs, accompanying 
herself on a samisen. 

Besides the Christian Register staft 
photographer who was sent to New York 
for the assignment, the affair was re- 
corded by the camera of Toge Fujijira, 
who took pictures for the War Reloca- 
tion Authority. 

Much credit for the success of the 
open house must be given to Mrs. Henry 


E. Muller, who did all the necessary 


preliminary work, making arrange- 
ments, getting in contact with the leaders 
of neighborhood community organiza- 
tions, and the hundred and one things 
that have to be done if a co-ordinated 
affair of this nature is to be a success. 


VATICAN POLICY 
IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
An Important New Booklet 
By L. H. LEHMANN 


48 Pages of Documented Facts, 25c 


Order from 
AGORA PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 121 D 


229 West 48th St., New York 19, N. ¥. 


fintel Belleuue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


* 
The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 
Massachusetts Bible le Society 


41 Bromfield St., 
* 
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HERE'S HOW! 


Washington, D. C., church blazes 
new trail for food to Europe 


Rev. A. Powell Davies of All Souls’ 
Church in Washington, D. C., has 
proved to his own satisfaction and for 
all doubters that Americans, once they 
understand the agonized urgency for 
food in Europe, will provide the re- 
quirement with a will. 

In November he appeared before his 
large congregation and told them 
frankly that Europe must have. food. 
There will be hardship enough anyway, 
he emphasized; there will be plague and 
epidemic: but without food, as General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower said, there can 
be no peace. 

He had the facts and figures. A com- 
mittee from his church had made the 
rounds of all the governmental agencies 
involved, had seen personnel of the 
embassies of the distressed countries, 
had investigated distribution facilities of 
UNRRA, and had given Mr. Davies the 
facts. He presented them. 

The response of his congregation was 
electric: Mr. Davies had asked for two 
tons of canned foods by Christmas; but 
within seven days there were five tons 
of canned foods in the church cellars 
being packed and prepared for overseas 
shipment by a volunteer crew of three 
men working night and day. Members 
of many other churches wanted to add 
their strength to the effort when it 
became known what All Souls’ Church 
was doing. 

Mrs. Harold H. Burton, honorary 
chairman of the All Souls’ Committee 
on Overseas Relief, took an active part 
in the campaign. The Washington 
church was the first to organize an ex- 


Mrs. Harold H. Burton with two help- 


ers prepares packages for overseas. 
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ee 


Mrs. Bil Hata, Mise Shirley Fuller, Mrs: Alecs Hay, Moe Mery done ae 


Ralph Geary, Mrs. John Pitkin, Mrs. Noel H. Field, with Miss Elizabeth Buckley 
who poured at the tea for the opening of the new Service Committee headquarters at 
9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


tensive campaign of this sort, which is 
now being taken up by the entire Uni- 
tarian denomination, following a 
strongly-worded letter of appeal from 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, President of 
the American Unitarian Association, to 
all Unitarian ministers on December 9. 
The program was preceded by a Cans-to- 
Congress campaign initiated in St. 
Louis, Missouri, by the First Unitarian 


Church, 


CANADIAN SERVICE 


Unitarian Service Committee 
now has active branch in Canada 


The Unitarian Service Committee of 
Canada Fund was granted authority to 
operate as a War Charity Fund with the 
Canadian National War Services De- 
partment on last August 30. This 
brought to fruition the efforts to form 
a Canadian branch ‘of the Unitarian 
Service Committee which were begun 
last May under the leadership of Dr. 
Lotta Hitschmanova, a Czechoslovak 
who came to Canada in 1942. The 
Canadian Unitarian centers of Toronto, 
Montreal, Vancouver and Winnipeg are 
united. 

Headquarters are in Ottawa. Those 
chosen to form the Canadian branch 
were, besides Dr. Hitschmanova, Mrs. 
Elsie Borgford, vice-chairman; Mr. R. 
J. Whyte, secretary; Miss Helen M. 
Sprague, treasurer; and Mr. G. L. 
Sprague, Mr. T. A. McConkey and Dr. 
R. T. D. Wickenden. 

An honorary committee is headed by 
Senator Cairine R. Wilson, and includes 
Count de Hauteclocque, French am- 


bassador to Canada; Dr. Frantisek 
Pavlasek, Czechoslovak minister; Mrs. 
Vera Macintosh Bell; and Robert West- 
water, Ottawa  public-school-board 
official. 

A four-point program to give direct 
help to France and Czechoslovakia has 
been adopted: to collect used clothing, 
to raise funds for medical supplies, to 
inaugurate a foster-parent system for 
child victims and to send utility and 
educational kits overseas. The organ- 
ization is also the only agency in Canada 
able to make inquiries about displaced 
persons through the Central Location 
Index, largest lost-persons bureau in the 
world, of which the Unitarian Service 
Committee is a member. 

Specific information about the Ca- 
nadian branch may be had by address- 
ing the office at 668 Cooper Street, 
Ottawa. 


_ NEWS of the 
_ UNITARIAN WORLD 


NEIGHBORHOOD GROUPS 
ON UNITARIANISM 


The Unity Church (Unitarian) of 
Montclair, New Jersey, has sponsored 
neighborhood discussion groups con- 
sidering the subject, “The Uniting Ele- 
ments of Unitarian Belief.” Five such 
groups were organized by Mrs. Royal 
Shepard. This is part of a larger move- 
ment that Unitarians everywhere are 
taking part in—that through discussion 
and mature thought they may arrive at 
a better understanding of what Uni- 
tarianism really is. 


MINNS LECTURES 


Rev. Duncan Howlett of the First 
Congregational Society in New Bedford 
(Unitarian), Massachusetts, delivered 
the autumn series of Minns Lectures at 
Hale Chapel, Boston, on November 27, 
December 4 and December 1]. The 
general topic was, “The Liberal Move- 
ment in Religion,” and the discussion 
progressed from “The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury: Expansion of the Liberal View” 
through “The Twentieth Century: the 
Reaction to Liberalism” to the final 
lecture, which was called, “Contem- 
porary Cross Currents.” As always, 
the lectures were free to the public. 


WORKSHOPS CONCLUDED 


The 1945 nation-wide series of work- 
shops for church leaders closed in 
November when Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, 
Director of the Division of Education, 
and Mr. George G. Davis, Director 
of the Department of Unitarian Ex- 
tension, American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, concluded their final tour of Uni- 
tarian churches. 

Their final trip had taken them to 
San Antonio, Texas, where they spent 
nearly three days; Memphis, Tennessee, 
where they led discussions for two days; 
New Orleans, Louisiana, where they 
took part in the installation and ordina- 
tion of Rev. Alfred W. Hobart as minis- 

_ter of The First Unitarian Church; St. 
Petersburg, Florida; and Miami, Flo- 
rida, where Mr. Kuebler presided at the 
weekly forum of the First Unitarian 
Church, and where both men took part 
in the installation of Dr. Harold Scott. 

The workshops included practical 
discussions intended to lead to action, 
and were a contrast to the traditional 
“conference” type of round-table dis- 
cussion. Education and administration 
were the two major topics. 


ALL-CHICAGO YOUTH RALLY 


An All-Chicago Youth Rally, with 
about sixty delegates from churches of 


all denominations, was held early in 
November under the sponsorship of The 
Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, 
Illinois, as part of its vigorous youth 
program. The group of young people 


is offering honorary membership to 


anyone, young or old, who can suggest 
a name for the organization other than 


“the Third Church Youth Group.” 
THE OMAHA PLAN 


A step-by-step outline of a long-range 
plan to help the First Unitarian Church 
of Omaha, Nebraska, assume its full 
part in the nation-wide program of Uni- 
tarian Advance has been drawn up by 
a Minister’s Committee which is func- 
tioning through direct action. The 
work includes direct mail, reinforced by 
advertising and radio, in a strong en- 
deavor to inform the public as to what 
Unitarianism offers. 


SYMBOL OF CHRISTIAN 
DEMOCRACY 


The Madison, Wisconsin, Capital 
Times presented a full-column leading 
editorial under the title “The Unitarian 
Church—Symbol of Christian Democ- 
racy” when the decision was publicly 
announced to sell the church that had 
housed the First Unitarian Society of 
Madison. It will be razed in order to 
allow for the expansion of the Manches- 
ter store in Madison. A new Unitarian 
church will be erected to take the place 
of the old one. 

The editorial said, “Many an old 
timer in this city will find it difficult to 
avoid a touch of nostalgia in thinking 
over what the Unitarian church has 
stood for in this community in the last 
fifty-nine years; what it has meant to 
the cultural, spiritual and intellectual 
development of this city. 

“Tt has stood as a constant symbol of 


First Unitarian Society, Madison, Wis. 


living democratic principles. 
Through its doors have passed men “ 
all creeds, colors and stations to share 
on an equal basis the participation in 
the common discussion, worship and 
activity. Perhaps as much as any in- 
stitution in the community it has come 
to be recognized as the symbol of that 
inspired dream of equality and fra- 
ternity out of which the social and cul- 
tural pattern of America was cut by our 
pioneering forefathers.” 

The editorial emphasized that the 
church “inquired into the creed and 
origin of no man,” and opened its doors 
to unorthodox speakers, like Mrs. Ber- 
trand Russell, when no other organiza- 
tion would consent to do so; that its 
hall of worship has been used recently 
by the Jewish Beth El congregation for 
services; and that its recreation rooms 
have been given over to U.S.O. pro- 
grams for a center for Negro soldiers. 

“Our hope,” said the Madison editor, 
concluding a long and touching tribute, 
“is that the new Unitarian church which 
will be erected to take its place will 
become as glorious a symbol for the 
future generations of Madison as the 
present one is to this generation.” 


Mrs. F. T. McGill, Jr., Mrs. D. M. Greeley, Miss H. E. Johnson, Miss S. Comins, 

Mrs W. Bolton and Mrs. W. Carvell at the reception marking the November 29 

enerany of the Beacon Book Center (and Unitarian Reading Room) 355-A Boylston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Notes from 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Hackley School opened again this 
fall with a full enrollment. At the 
present time there are 182 boys in the 


school, 127 boarders and 55 day 
scholars. 
Plans were made to have men 


prominent in their professions, includ- 
ing a number of parents, talk to the 
students about their work during the 
Monday morning assemblies. In Octo- 
ber, Rev. William B. Rice, of Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts, whose son Lindsey 
was in the school, told the students 
about the ministry, Mr. Roy Clark dis- 
cussed maintenance work, and Mrs. 
William G. Gillim, the school librarian, 
gave a talk on books and libraries. 
During November three more parents, 
Mr. Harry Bates, Mr. Stuart Stevenson 
and Mr. H. McIntyre Grout, were pres- 
ent at the assemblies. Mr. Bates, a 
lawyer for the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, told about his work, 
Mr. Stevenson spoke on “Wall Street 
and the World of Finance,” and Mr. 
Grout, after describing the government 
of the United States, stressed the fact 
that unless towns and villages are well 
governed the country will not be. 


Another speaker was Dr. Herbert S. 
Zim, author of numerous books on 
health and medicine, who told about 
the problems confronting the medical or 
scientific writer today due to the rapid 
progress of science. 


A recent guest speaker at Hackley’s 
Sunday evening chapel service was Dr. 
Taraknath Das, noted author and lec- 
turer, who took as his topic: “A King Is 
Honored in His Own Country; An Edu- 
cated Man Is Honored Everywhere.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Mitchell Gratwick have 
announced the birth of their fifth child, 
Jane Mitchell, November 9 at Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


“No, madame, I am not making any 


New Year's resolutions about the 
church furnace. And my name is not 
Shadrach.” 
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Miss Betty Green, at left, in session with representatives from China, Indonesia and 


Belgium, respectively, at the World Youth Conference in London 


Guest of U.S.S.R. 


A cablegram from Moscow dated December 22 informs The Christian Register that 


Miss Betty Green has been officially invited to visit Yugoslavia, France and the 
Netherlands. 


Miss Betty Green, President of Ameri- 
can Unitarian Youth, who attended the 
World Youth Conference in London 
from October 31 to November 9, the 
International Students Congress in Lon- 
don on November 10 and 11, and the 
International Students Congress at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, from Novem- 
ber 17 to 23, is now a guest of the Soviet 
Union, along with the other American 
delegates to the youth conference. 

Her arrival in Europe was eventful: 
the “Queen Mary,” on which Miss 
Green and the American delegates sailed, 
rode at anchor off the Isle of Wight “in 
mountainous mine-strewn seas,” as the 
Associated Press reporter put it, “in the 
fourth day of gales which wrecked four 
small vessels.” The fifty-foot waves 
kept the giant liner from docking for 
several days in Britain’s worst storm 
in twenty years. 

She cabled: to her parents as soon as 
the “Queen Mary” had managed to tie 
up. Thereafter she cabled regular re- 
ports of the youth conference to the 
Worcester (Massachusetts) Evening 
Gazette, every day. 

One of the first decisions reached by 
the American delegates was that the 
United Nations Organization should 
have control of the atom bomb. The 
conference passed a resolution for a 
postwar program to give youth free 
medical care, higher education at gov- 


ernment expense, a maximum working 
week of forty-four hours with two-week 
vacations with pay; and it defeated a 
British-Canadian proposal for state aid 
to parochial schools, largely because of 
opposition on the part of American 
delegates. 

Of the latter proposal, Betty said 
that “a few powerful conservative re- 
ligions would gain control of such 
funds”; and the general feeling of the 
American delegates was that the Ameri- 
can traditional separation of church 
and state in education was a sound idea. 

“From a personal viewpoint,” Miss 
Green cabled the Worcester Evening 
Gazette, “the most interesting observa- 
tion I have made is the fact we have 
proved people from all parts of the 
world, including Indonesians, Britons, 
Persians, Palestinians, Russians, Chin- . 
ese and Americans can work together 
and understand each other. 

“Everyone became .excited over the 
same things. We laughed together and, 
although language difficulties were one 
of the worst stumbling blocks, we be- 
came friends. The Conference officially 
ended November 9. Congratulations 
were received from King George VI, 
President Harry Truman, Prime Minis- 
ter Clement Attlee, Mrs. Franklin D. — 
Roosevelt, and Ambassador T. V. Soong 
of China. The home of the Federation 
will be Paris.” 
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PEOPLE in the news | 


_ JOINS U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION - 


Dr. Galen Jones, member of the First 
Unitarian Society of Plainfield, New 
Jersey, and former principal of the 
Plainfield High School, has been ap- 
pointed head of the new Division of 
Secondary Education of the United 
States Department of Education. 


INSTALLED AS LEGION CHAPLAIN 


Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman, minis- 
ter of the Winchester (Massachusetts) 
Unitarian Society, was recently in- 
stalled as chaplain of Middlesex County 
Council of the American Legion. 


' MINNESOTA CONFERENCE PRESIDENT 


Mr. George W. Jacobson of the First 
Unitarian Society of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, was elected president of the 
Minnesota Unitarian Conference for 
one year at the annual meeting of the 
group. ; 

AFTER TWENTY YEARS 


On November 18, Rev. Robert Raible, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Dallas, Texas, preached a sermon 
with the title, “After Twenty Years.” 
He was ordained on November 25, 1925. 


THE INDOMITABLE DR. HOLT 


Dr. Evelyn Holt, of The Community 
Church of Summit, New Jersey, whose 
story is told in the article, “The In- 
domitable Jugoslavs,” p. 30 of this issue, 
gave a talk at the church on November 
1l. She described everyday life in the 
camp at El Shatt, Egypt, where she was 
stationed as a Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee representative working in co- 


operation with UNRRA. 


THREE YEARS A PRISONER 
OF THE JAPS 


Survivor of the almost legendary 
“death march” on Bataan, and three 
years a prisoner of the Japanese, Mr. 
Laurie Gillespie of The First Unitarian 
Church of Sioux City, Iowa, has re- 
turned to his home and his church. He 
is receiving medical attention for his 
back at Clinton, Iowa, and is expected 
to take up his permanent residence at 
home early this year. 


THESIS AIDS DENOMINATIONAL 
STUDY 


Dr. Homer A. Jack wrote a thesis on 
“Denominational Social Action” at the 
Meadville Theological School about a 
year ago. It proved so useful to the 
special committee evaluating social 
action in the Unitarian denomination 
that it has been ordered placed in the 


Association’s historical library at de- 
nominational headquarters. The bound 
manuscript, according to one authority, 
has more authentic annotations than 
anything on the subject now at hand. 
It is available to ministers and all who 
are interested. 


HONORED IN ST. LOUIS 


Dr. Frederick May Eliot, President 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
was honored at a luncheon at Forest 
Park Hotel in St. Louis, Missouri, in 
November, as the grandson of the 
founder of Washington University. His 
grandfather, Rev. William Greenleaf 
Eliot, founded not only the university, 
but the old Smith Academy, Mary In- 
stitute, the Mission Free School, the 
now defunct Manual Training School 
and also the Western Sanitary Com- 
mission, which was the forerunner of 
the American Red Cross in Civil War 
days. 


THE ANTI-NAZI GERMAN 
UNDERGROUND 


Of the many newspapers that com- 
mented on the public statement of Mr. 
Noel Field, European Director of the 
Unitarian Service Committee, telling of 
the activities of the anti-Nazis in 
Germany throughout the war, the most 
thorough coverage was given by the St. 
Louis (Missouri) Star-Times. This 
paper ran a leading editorial under the 
title “Was there a German Under- 
ground, Too?” in which the editor said, 
“Here is a man who ought to know 
what he is talking about when he says 
that ‘the underground was made up of 
ordinary German people in rebellion 
against the whole Nazi system.’ Field 


Rev. John K. Findly, former minister 

of The Unitarian Church of Bangor, 

Maine, is now Assistant Director of the 
Unitarian Service Committee 


has seen the fight against fascism from 
the start. . . . In the light of such evi- 
dence—and there is more of it!—the 
Star-Times believes that the American 
occupation authorities ought to make a_ 
thorough* investigation of the German 
population. On the eve of the most 
important war guilt trials ever held 
our objective should be the truth and the 
whole truth. . . . We owe that’to our 
own honor.” 


PASTORAL CHANGES 
Rev. Edward Jay Manning, for fif- 


teen years assistant minister of The 
Church of the Saviour of Brooklyn, New 
York, has resigned to accept a call to 
the First Unitarian Society of Gardner, 
Massachusetts. 


RADIO TALK SUPPORTS C. I. O. 

Rev. Russell R. Bletzer, minister of 
the First Unitarian Society of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, spoke over radio station 
WLEU on November 14 supporting the 
C.I1.0. demand for increase in wages. 
The Erie Times said, “While compara- 
tively new to this area, the Rev. Bletzer 
has already identified himself in work 
in various community committees look- 
ing to the advancement of freedom of 
opportunities for all.” 


INSTALLATIONS 
Rev. Richard B. Gibbs was installed 


as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Memphis, Tennessee, on 
November 11. 

Dr. Harold Scott was installed on 
November 18 as minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Miami, Florida. 

Rev. Harold Kenneth Shelley was in- 
stalled as minister of the Unitarian As- 
sociation of Tacoma, Washington, on 
November 13. 

Rev. Alfred W. Hobart’s installation 
as minister of The First Unitarian 
Church of New Orleans, Louisiana, took 
place on November 12. 

Rev. Curtis Beach was installed as 
minister of The Neighborhood Church 
of Pasadena (Unitarian), California, on 
November 18. 

Rev. H. Mortimer Gesner, Jr., was in- 
stalled as minister of the First Unitarian 
Society of Plainfield, New Jersey, on 
November 4. 

Dr. Thaddeus Clark was installed as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of St. Louis, Missouri, on November 5. 

Rev. Roscoe E. Trueblood was in- 
stalled as minister of the First Parish 
Church in Cohasset, Massachusetts, on 
November 18. 

Dr. Wilburn Beach Miller was in- 
stalled as minister of The First Parish 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts (Uni- 
tarian), on November 1. 
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| November 25, 1945—Chaplain N. W. Lovely speaking at an informal meeting of the 


new First Unitarian Church of San Antonio, Texas, in the patio of old Cos House 
where the church was organized last April. Mr. Lovely who is on terminal leave from 
the Army accepted a call to the San Antonio church that morning. 


Rev. Malcolm R. Sutherland was in- 
stalled as minister of The Thomas 
Jefferson Unitarian Society of Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, on November 9. 


Rev. Floyd J. Taylor was installed as 
minister of the First Congregational 
Unitarian Society in Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, on November 18. 


TWO UNITARIAN CHURCHES 

CELEBRATE CENTENNIALS 

Two Unitarian churches in widely 
separated parts of North America re- 
cently celebrated their one-hundredth 
anniversaries: the First Unitarian Con- 
gregation of Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
and the First Congregational Society 
(Unitarian) in Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusetts. 

In the first case the anniversary marks 
the hundred-year period for the organ- 
ization, and in the second, for the church 
building, since the organization itself 
is much older than the structure now 
occupied. 

The Toronto church was founded on 
July 9, 1845, by a group in that city 
who had brought Unitarian ideas with 
them from Northern Ireland. In the 
constitution adopted in 1846, it was 
declared with typical independence: 
“The leading principle of this society 
shall be the maintenance of the free 
exercise of private judgment in. all 
matters of belief, and the rejection of 
all tests, creeds or formal declarations 
of opinion.” Not many Unitarian 
churches in those days would have gone 
so far. Another article in the constitu- 
tion gave equal privileges to “females 
being enrolled as members.” 
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Rev. A. Powell Davies of All Souls’ 
Church in Washington, D. C., conducted 
the morning service on November 18 
when the celebration took place. 

The first parish churches of the three 
Bridgewaters (besides Bridgewater 
proper there are East and West Bridge- 
waters) joined with the Old Bridge- 
water Historical Society in a com- 


memorative ceremony on November 18° 


at the First Congregational Society on 
School Street. 

The Old Bridgewater Grant, known 
in colonial days as “The Duxbury 
Plantation,” dates back to 1645, and 
therefore celebrated its tercentenary at 
the same time that the meetinghouse of 
the First Parish was noting its one- 
hundredth birthday. 

Two previous churches occupied the 
same land where the one-hundred-year- 
old present edifice is situated, the first 
having been erected in 1717. The older 
building, forty-three by thirty-eight 
feet, had neither tower nor belfry. A 
low partition was built right through 
the center of the auditorium to separate 
the men from the women. 


TELEGRAM FROM WASHINGTON 
To the Editor: 

All Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C., 
has now shipped ten and one-half tons 
of food with five additional tons await- 
ing shipment. Letter from Herbert H. 
Lehman, Director General of UNRRA, 
expresses appreciation for outstanding 
service rendered by Mr. Davies and the 
church to that organization. 

LAURENCE STAPLES 
eee ee at eee EN 


A second meetinghouse was built in 
1760, and the present building was 
established in 1845. There is a Paul 
Revere bell in the present steeple, and 


the organization is rich in historical - 


lore. 


“The Memorial of Virtue 


is immortal ” 


ELVIN JAMES PRESCOTT 


Elvin James Prescott, who died in 
Exeter, New Hampshire, on November 
18, 1945, at the age of eighty, was a 
sturdy, loyal and devoted champion of 
liberal religion. A direct descendant 
of James Prescott who settled in Hamp- 
ton Falls in 1665, he was born there in 
the old Prescott homestead. Upon 
graduating from the Meadville Theo- 
logical School in 1890, he accepted a 
call to the church at Littleton, Massa- 
chusetts, where he was ordained. During 
this pastorate, he continued his studies 
at Harvard University under William 
James, George Herbert Palmer and 
Josiah Royce. He was called to the 
First Parish Church (Unitarian) at 
Kennebunk, Maine, and then to the 
historic First Congregational Society in 
Salem, Massachusetts. ; 

Mr. Prescott went to Germany in 
1899 to study under Professor Harnack 
and Professor Pfleiderer at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. 

One of his most noteworthy accom- 
plishments was the founding of The 
Unitarian Church in Sanford, Maine, 
where he preached to one of the largest 
liberal congregations in New England. 
In later years he held pastorates at 
Gloucester and North Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, and became minister-in-charge 
of the old Rocky Hill meetinghouse at 
Amesbury, Massachusetts. 

His hobbies were violin playing and 
the raising of unusually beautiful del- 
phiniums and pansies at his farm in 
Hampton Falls. “s 

Perhaps Elvin Prescott may be best 
described as a spiritual warrior. 
“patron saint” was Theodore Parker, 
and he fought valiantly and enthusias- 
tically for the principles that stem from 
that great Unitarian leader. His en- 


thusiasm was contagious, and he re-. 


newed the faith and courage of many a 
weary liberal. He never liked to feel 
that he had retired, and in recent years 
he played a prominent part in the 
activities of our churches in Hampton 


Falls and Exeter. He fought the good 
fight. He kept the faith. He strove for 


undefiled rewards. J 
Etsripce F, SronEHAM 
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Auckland Unitarianism 


The New Zealand church furthers 


the best interests of liberal religion 


‘THE roots of Unitarianism in Auckland, New Zealand, go back well 
beyond the memory of the present generation, and the influence of 
the Church has been felt in many departments of New Zealand life 
now well removed from the parent church in Ponsonby Road. 


THE present building stands not 
merely as a meeting place for a weekly 
congregation, (and, as Hendrik Willem 
van Loon pointed out a few years before 
his death, Unitarians wield an influence 
in society wholly out of proportion to 
their sometimes meager numbers,) but 
as a memorial to a long succession of 
consecrated men and women who at all 
costs were prepared to make any sacri- 
fices to further the best interests of 
liberal religion. 

Examination of the earliest records 
available shows that long before the 
present building was erected a liberal 
movement had gained momentum; there 
were meetings as early as 1864. This 
band of resolute souls met in private 
houses, and the meetings must have had 
something of the “cottage prayer meet- 
ing” spirit of Methodist tradition, with 
not so much unrestrained emotion, 
perhaps, as solid constructive thought 
and quiet goodly fellowship. 

The close of the last century found 
the Unitarian tide steadily rising. 
Everywhere the placid pools of Ortho- 
doxy were being stirred by the spread- 
ing of Darwinism, and the deductions 
to be drawn from new philosophic and 
scientific teaching were not to be lost on 
alert minds. 


The crusading spirit 

of Rev. W. Jellie 

In how many towns and isolated vil- 
lages, all over the world, has not the 
“Oddfellows’ Hall” proved to be a 
happy stamping ground for the dis- 
cussion and examination of new ideas? 
And so it proved in Auckland when the 
organization, stirred by the visits of Mr. 
Walters, of Sydney, Australia, negoti- 
ated with the British Unitarian Associa- 
tion and was fortunate enough to secure 
the services of the present Minister 
Emeritus—Rev. W. Jellie. Mr. Jellie 


was eager to engage in the crusading 


_KennetH Tuomas is lay minister of the 
Unitarian church in Auckland, New Zealand. 
He is a frequent correspondent to “The Chris- 
tian Register.” 
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work in the young country and the 
church entered on a period of expansion 
which has not been equalled. Mr. 
Jellie, now in his eighty-first year, and 
preaching with all the fervor and skill 
of a man half his years, is still actively 
associated with the church. In spite of 
the varying fortunes of the church, the 
coming and departure of an illustrious 
line of pastors and preachers, his heroic 
figure still influences all church activi- 
ties—his eye undimmed, and _his 
strength unabated! His is a record 
almost unique in the annals of any 
denomination, anywhere in the world. 
To enjoy a long and useful life, become 
a Unitarian, would seem to be sound 
doctrine. 


“The Church of the Holy Spirit’ 

Mr. Jellie’s remarks at the laying of 
the foundation stone of the present 
church are worthy of note. By his en- 
thusiasm and magnificent powers of 
organization he had gathered about him 
an exceptionally gifted and enthusiastic 
body. of men and women who were de- 
termined to possess a building of their 
own. And, on August 7, 1901, the 
foundation stone of the present church 
was laid. Mr. Jellie had every reason 
to be proud of the magnificent results 
achieved; and a cross section of con- 
temporary society was united in a com- 
mon purpose. In the course of his re- 
marks Mr. Jellie stressed elements that 
have since proved a marked characteris- 
tic of our communion here. 

“T congratulate you on this beginning 
of the fruition of many hopes and 
labours. We raise this Church in no 
spirit of antagonism to other Churches, 
in no spirit of narrow sectarianism. The 
City of God has its families, its friends, 
its neighbours, whose independence, as 
well as interdependence, makes it a true 


city. We aspire to be one family in the 


City of God... . Everywhere it is spring- 
time in the world of thought. Every- 
where there are fresh adaptations of 
truth to the service of humanity. Our 
work is to serve man... . “For God and 


Unitarian church in Auckland, 


New Zealand 


The 


humanity” is our motto. To this serv- 
ice we dedicate our building. To this 
service we dedicate our lives.” 

At the church dedication, in Novem- 
ber, 1901, Mr. Jellie suggested that had 
the church an official title it would be 
“The Church of the Holy Spirit,” and 
that ideal has always been the guiding 
motive of the ministers and congrega- 
tions. The church has had an illustrious 
line of faithful pastors, several of whom 
have entered into rest, but throughout 
our history the beloved Minister Emeri- 
tus has moved as a continual inspiration 
and guiding star. The leaders have been 
the following: 1900-10, Rev. W. Jellie; 
1910-13, Rev. R. J. Hall; 1914-20, 
Rev. W. E. Williams; 1920-29, Rev. A. 
Thornhill; 1929-34, Rev. W. A.- Con- 
stable and Rev. W..L. Constable (now of 
the American Unitarian Association) ; 
1934-36, Rev. W. Jellie; 1936-39, Dr. 
C. R. Mitchell; 1939—, Mr. Kenneth 
Thomas, a layman. 

Greetings to American friends 

Young people’s groups have always 
been a factor in Auckland activities, and 
the women of the church have an im- 
portant guild which in difficult days has 
sometimes in very truth kept the church 
alive. 

May we, in closing, send heartiest 
greetings to our friends in America?’ 
As we emerge together from the exacting 
days of war we look forward to an ever- 
increasing sphere of influence—and, 
who knows, with wonderful new meth- 
ods of transport we may yet live to see 
an occasional exchange of pulpits. 
Mutual aid must not be confined to 
times of peril. May we go forward to- 
gether in a common cause, dedicated to 
the worship of Truth and the service of 
man in the spirit of the God whom we 
love and serve. 
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Churches on 


ALL FRONTS 


FEDERAL COUNCIL AIDS RECRUITING 


The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 
Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts, is 
chairman of a Commission on the Minis- 
try created by the Federal Council of 
Churches. The purpose of the commis- 
sion is to recruit young men for the 
ministry and to give guidance to 
servicemen who want to enter that call- 
ing. It will assist co-operating denomi- 
nations in finding “the ablest candidates 
from among the more than 4,000 who 
have been proposed by Army and Navy 
chaplains in every theater of war.” 
Dr. John Oliver Nelson, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Life Work of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, is director 
of the new commission. 


Ri N.S. 


WOMEN IN ACTION | 


Following the pronouncement by 
Pope Pius urging women to political 
action “to hold back those currents 
which threaten the home,” Mrs. Harry 
S. Wright, President of the Massachu- 
setts Parent-Teachers Association, stated 
publicly that the association’s aims co- 
incided with those of the Pope, declar- 
ing that active participation by women 
in polities would tend to influence gov- 
ernments in humanitarian ways. 

“It is a tribute to modern woman- 
hood,” she said, “and a significant en- 
couragement to those who have worked 
long for her emancipation to have the 
head of the great Catholic Church make 
public his approval of woman’s partici- 
pation in the affairs of mankind.” 


RAN.'S. 


FOUR MILLIONS FOR PUBLICITY 


Dr. C. M. Chavasse, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, England, warned that the “spiritual 
anemia” of the English clergy had left 
half of Britain “worse than heathens,” 
as the Church of England voted four 
million dollars to support an advertising 
program in which a “missionary in- 
vasion of the modern agencies of 
propaganda” should be undertaken over 
a five-year period. 

Movies, theaters, radio, television, 
newspapers and periodicals, pamphlets, 
information centers and paid advertise- 
ments were included in the program. 

The Bishop pointed out that a wide 
gulf separates the church from the every- 


All items marked R. N. S. are from 
Religious News Service. 
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day life of the people, and stated that 
“we confront a new phenomenon—a 
generation that has lost God and a whole 
dimension of life. . . . Half of our 
people believe in nothing—not even in 


themselves.” 
RAN; 


UNITARIAN FOOD DRIVE 
BECOMES AVALANCHE 


The halfway mark toward a goal of | 


“One Hundred Tons of Food by New 
Year’s” for hungry Europe was reached 
in the first two weeks of the nation-wide 
Unitarian campaign. Boston and New 
York newspaper stories stimulated con- 
tributions from many non-Unitarian 
individuals and organizations. Arch- 
bishop R. J. Cushing of Boston was 
among those who started campaigns in 
other churches. 

Unitarian churches put themselves 
solidly behind the effort. The Unitar- 
ian Church of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
donated $1,460 for canned foods; the 
Unitarian Society of Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, $2,000; The First Unitar- 
ian Society of Ithaca, New York, $1,300; 
and the Community Church of Summit, 
New Jersey, $1,000. The First Parish 
in Portland, Maine, has shipped one ton 
of green beans, the First Congregational 
Society in New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
stated that they have a good chance of 
filling a freight car. The First Unitar- 
ian Society in West Newton, Massachu- 
setts, sent in $350 and from the First 
Church in Belmont, Massachusetts, came 
$750 from a single contributor. En- 
thusiasm is so great in the latter town 


that two collection depots have had to 


be set up. 

The First Parish in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, sent in a large assortment and 
in Bangor, Maine, the Unitarian church 
accumulated fifty pounds the first week 
of the campaign. The Hollis Unitarian 
Church in New York City, the churches 
in Meadville, Pennsylvania, Brooklyn 
Heights, New York, Richmond, Virginia, 
St. Louis, Missouri, Melrose, Massachu- 
setts, and others are all giving enthu- 
siastic support. Mr. Henry Muller at 
the Unitarian Collection Warehouse re- 
ported 2,522 pounds. The count is still 
incomplete, but all the church calendars 
appear to be emphasizing the desperate 
necessity for immediate help in Europe 
and urging strong Unitarian action. 


TO OVERTHROW PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS? 


Early in November a strong political 
movement, supported by Communists, 
appeared in Prague, reports said, to con- 
fiscate Roman Catholic parochial and 
other private schools. In some quarters 


this action was regarded merely as a 


test of Communist strength. However, 
observers. were quick to note that the 
Slovak government in Bratislava, which 


operates in virtual independence of the 
Prague group, had already closed 
Catholic schools. Final decision rested 
with President Benes, who has been 
reported to have said that he will not 
sign the measure if other political 
parties clearly oppose its passage. 
R.N. S. 


U. S. CHURCHMEN 

VISIT GERMANY 

Upon the recommendation of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of - 
Christ in America, a delegation was sent 
into Germany for the purpose of estab- 
lishing fellowship with and to ascertain 
the present status of the churches there. 
They were also to re-establish relation- 
ships with the churches in the United 
States. Germany is comprised of 60 
per cent Protestantism and the delega- 
tion, after personally surveying condi- 
tions, announced that the co-operation 
there was deeply gratifying in view of 
the persecution it suffered under the: 
Nazi regime. . 

The country still suffers unspeakable 
hardships, the churchmen said, but in 
order to prevent disease and unrest, 
every possible effort must be made to 
rebuild a democracy. Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, Bishop Henry Knox Sher-. 
rill and Dr. John Fry emphasized this 
thought: “Above all, the Church must 
proclaim and practice those great prin- 
ciples of her Lord upon which enduring 
peace alone can rest and through which 
humanity may be saved.” RNG See 


KANSAS CHURCHES HELP EUROPE 


Six denominations in four small Kan- 
sas towns were represented among the 
twenty-one local churches that have 
donated more than a million pounds of. 
wheat flour to the Church Committee on: 
Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, 
according to Dr. Leslie B. Moss, direc- 
tor of the committee. The towns were 
Moundbridge, . Heston, Goessel and 
Elyria; and the flour is destined for 
Holland, Belgium, Greece, France and 
Italy. R.N: §; 


WOMEN DEMONSTRATE 
RACIAL TOLERANCE 


Several delegates to the United’ 
Council of Church Women meeting re- _ 
cently in Washington decided to prove 
by their deeds that their call for racial 
tolerance meant something. They lived: 
at the homes or clubs of colored mem- 
bers of the council while sessions were. 
being held. Washington papers and 
Washington conversations took due note 
of the fact, and one commentator said, 
“There is reason to believe that the 
action did more to promote real toler- 
ance than anything that has taken place 
here in years.” ere 

> RoN. Soke 


The LIBERAL PULPIT | Quotations from Recent Unitarian 
Sermons and Books 


TOWARD POSITIVE CONVICTIONS 

For every century of religious belief 
there has been a small but mighty com- 
pany of prophets and heretics who have 
pointed the way to the good life on 
earth. They do not stand upon a cold 
immovable unreasoning rock; _ they 
stand upon the sure ground of intelli- 
gent belief, imbued with the love of 
God that was in Jesus. 

Unitarians stand upon the firm con- 
viction that God is a just God who 
created man to have a meaningful exist- 
ence. Such a belief supports the idea 
of democracy. It recognizes all men 
as brothers. It sees our material world 
not as privilege and profit but as servant 
to the common need. In the spirit of 
God we see no special privilege. 


Rosert Henry HoLMes 
Laconia, New Hampshire 


BANNER OF GOOD WILL AND PEACE 

RATHER THAN NATIONAL FLAGS 

One great fact stands out clearly, 
clearer than ever before in history, and 
that is that this [the ending of the war] 
is not a victory for any particular nation 
or nations, but it is a victory for hu- 
manity as a whole; . . . humanity is 
coming to itself as the child of God, son 
of God and son of man, and is now 
beginning to realize its great destiny, its 
great opportunity, its responsibility for 
fuller development and growth. Today, 
although we gladly fly the flags of the 
Allied Nations, yet not any one national 
or group of national flags is enough; 
the only appropriate flag is the Banner 
of Good Will and Peace. For if the 
news be true, that the liberated peoples 
are awakening to their responsibility 
and taking their place among the democ- 
racies of the world as part of the great 
human family, then perhaps the great- 
est moral victory of the war will be 
the victory of the suffering folk over 
the oppression and militarism that for 
so long have made them tread the ways 
of servitude and pain. 


Wiina L. ConstTaBLe 
Orlendo, Florida 


OPEN-MINDED CERTAINTY 

Many people today stand outside re- 
ligious fellowship or throw in their lot 
with authoritarianism because they be- 
lieve that they have to choose between 
dogmatism and skepticism. We hope 
that we can bring home to such people 
the fact that there is another attitude: 
the attitude of open-minded certainty. 
The faith of those who take up this 
attitude is not empty of content but 


results in the great affirmations we have 
laid before you. We hope that when 
people realize that the choice is not 
between dogmatism and skepticism, but 
rather between a dogmatic faith and a 
free faith, they will choose freedom. 
To those who make this choice, religion 
is an adventure of the spirit, and not a 
rule of safety. 


A Free Religious Faith: The Report 


of A British Unitarian Commission 


THREE ESSENTIALS 

. .. First, complete mental freedom in 
religion rather than bondage to creeds 
or confessions; second, the unrestricted 
use of reason in religion, rather than 
reliance upon external authority or past 
tradition; third, generous tolerance of 
differing religious views and usages 
rather than insistance upon uniformity 
in doctrine, worship or polity... . 


Ear~t Morse WILBUR 
in A History of Unitarianism 


SOVEREIGNTY AND INDEPENDENCE 

SHOULD BE OBSOLETE WORDS 

Our first line of defense is co-opera- 
tion, or World Brotherhood, and if we 
fail here, our other defenses will be in 
vain. . . . If I were a member of the 
International Court of Justice, and the 
United States should adopt a policy of 
universal military conscription and 
training, I would regard that national 
usurpation of an international preroga- 
tive as an act of aggression under the 
United Nations Charter, and I would 
condemn it as such, as I would regard 
a similar act by Russia or England or 
Germany or Japan as a breach of faith, 
and an act of aggression in violation of 
the venture of interdependence through- 
out the world. 

I repeat, we cannot go in two direc- 
tions at once. To arrive at our goal we 
must do all our walking in one direc- 
tion, that is the direction of interna- 
tionalism. If we would achieve peace, 
we must seek it earnestly and consist- 
ently, no matter what the cost... . If 
we would have world peace, and succeed 
with our international organization, 
which instrument we have demanded 
and devised, we must be ready to for- 
feit our sovereignty and our independ- 
ence. Both of those words should be 
obsolete in our language. 

The United States cannot be sovereign 
and independent in the future, any more 
than Massachusetts has been sovereign 
and independent in the last 156 years. 


What we need is the sense of fraternity 
and interdependence. . . . Friendship 
among the nations will require the for- 
feiture of sovereignty. We must give up 
our bigotry and our provincialism, na- 
tionally, racially and religiously. We 
must overcome the spirit of monopoly 
and of exclusiveness, wherever it exists, 
and cultivate a breadth of interest and 
sympathy and responsibility. . . . 

We are provincial, as well as unscien- 
tific and unrealistic, when we talk about 
keeping for ourselves the secret of the 
atomic bomb. We can’t keep it if we 
would; but we shouldn’t keep it if we 
could, not if we believe in international- 
ism, for that obligates us to share and 
to unite our knowledge and our power 
for the common good. And lastly, we 
must be prepared to relinquish some of 
our financial interests and possible in- 
vestments. 

Dana McLean GREELEY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


UNITARIANS ARE TRUE 

FUNDAMENTALISTS 

It is my contention, and should be 
yours, that Unitarianism—whose prin- 
ciples were thus enunciated centuries 
ago, in fostering love of and service to 
truth, justice and righteousness rather 
than creeds, form and ritual—is hewing 
to the line of the real fundamentals of 
religion. Yes, we are the true funda- 
mentalists ! 

WayNE SHUTTEE 

Cleveland, Ohio 


REVIVAL OF RELIGION— 

A CALAMITY 

There are a great many people in the 
world of today who sincerely believe 
that the great need of humanity in the 
present hour is a revival of religion. 
My earnest conviction is that such a 
revival might prove one of the worst 
calamities that could befall mankind. 
The truth of the matter is we have too 
much religion—that is, religion of the 
wrong kind, and such religion is a curse 
and not a blessing to mankind. We 
need a revival of the right kind of 
religion—that is, a revival of Liberal 
Religion. Such an awakening would 
remove the curse of war, by reviving 
faith in liberty it would destroy tryanny 
and re-establish democracy, and would 
erect on a firm foundation the temple 
of humanity. 

Horace Westwoop 

Charleston, South Carolina 
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by ALICE DIXON BOND 


Here’s a Case for Barring 


Press, Radio to Fascists 


Since the delivery of Mr. Norman Cor- 
win’s address before the Boston Herald 
Forum, commentators on the radio have 
also been the victims of censorship and 
attack. Progressive radio commentators 
have been harassed by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. Mr. 
Wiliam S. Gailmor, Miss Lisa Sergio, Mr. 
Johannes Steel, Dr. J. Raymond Walsh 
and Mr. Raymond Swing have had their 
radio scripts. subpoenaed by the com- 
mittee. Twenty-one Massachusetts Um- 
tarians have petitioned Congress to dis- 
continue the Committee on Un-American 
Activities —Tur Epiror 


Norman Corwin’s_§thought-provoking 
speech on the responsibilities of press 
and radio in the postwar world at the 
recent Buston Herald Book Fair con- 
tained many gems we thought well 
worth preserving. He has graciously 
sent us his manuscript, and we quote 
excerpts. Mr. Corwin is, as you know, 
one of the brightest lights in radio, and 
author of several books of radio dramas, 
including Thirteen by Corwin and More 
by Corwin. His latest book is the thrill- 
ing pageant of victory, On a Note of 
Triumph. 

“T think I should warn you at the 
outset,” he began, “that I am fairly 
prejudiced on the subject of the respon- 
sibilities of radio and press. I happen 
to think they have a higher destiny than 
merely to sell soup and soap and clas- 
sified advertising. I think they are 
social forces which can figure vitally 
in the keeping of the peace and the 
making of a clean and orderly world. 
This point of view naturally colors my 
thinking, so if you disagree with my 
basic approach, you are entitled to dis- 
count much of what I say. 


Need more freedom 


“T speak as a writer who has worked 
in both radio and press, having been a 
newspaperman here in Massachusetts 
for ten years. And I: say solemnly, 
being just as worried and concerned as 
you are about the peace of the world, 
——————————— ee 

ALICE Dixon Bonn, distinguished _ book 
editor of the “Boston Herald” was mistress of 
ceremonies of the Boston Herald Book Fair 
for. 1945. “The Christian Register” is wery 
appreciative of her generosity in permitting 
the republication of this article. 
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Norman Corwin 


that we could do with more freedom 
of expression in this country. 

“Now and then there have been 
attempts to impose censorship of opin- 
ion over the radio but the very setup 
of the industry—with a Federal Com- 
munications Commission to regulate and 
arbitrate matters, makes it unlikely that 
censorship from within could continue 
for long. 

“It’s easy to make some comparisons 
and if you were to urge me in this 
direction I’d be inclined to award a 
lion’s share_of honors in the division 
of literacy to the press. At least, the 
press proceeds largely on the theory 
that there are quite a few people whose 
mental age in the daytime is higher 
than twelve. I’m afraid altogether too 
much of commercial radio amounts to 
a conspiracy of mediocrity—based on a 
philosophy which is hopelessly enslaved 
to the rating system which is largely 
hostile to the idea of experimentation. 

“On the level of the individual sta- 
tion serving the community, radio’s per- 
formance is very often as dreary as a 
Russian novel. But no matter what 
indictments may be brought against 
radio, it remains relatively free. By and 
large, it manages to give both sides of 
any controversial issue. It is politi- 
cally nonpartisan, and actually is built 


on a concept of public service—the kind 
of public service that will cancel com- 
pletely all types of advertising in periods 
of national emergency, or mourning, or 
for some special event. 


Little domination 

“A radio chain does not dictate poli- 
cies to its members. Some of*the big- 
gest newspaper chains most certainly do. 


. Nobody in San Simeon tells anybody in 


Boston radio what to play up and down, 
how to slant the news, .and whom to 
smear. There are, of course, some bad 
news analysts on the air, men who are 
just as divisive and reactionary as some 
of the worst newspaper columnists. But 
the influence of these men is counter- 
balanced by opposition views over the 
same air and over the same stations. 

“It cannot be a free press when an 
editor in Los Angeles, and another in 
Chicago and another in Milwaukee and 
others in Kansas, New York and Texas 
print stuff dictated by a single supreme 
boss. That amounts to a monopoly of 
opinion—and if you move the decimal 
point a few pegs you approach the con- 
dition of the press under Hitler and 
Mussolini. You know what would hap- 
pen if one of those chain editors woke 
up one morning with a slightly differ- 
ent point of view about a political can- 
didate, or with a new slant on the inter- 
national situation. He’d be fired faster 
than you can say William Randolph 
Hearst. .. 

“We all understand the importance 
of world security, and how desperately 
urgent it is to keep unity among the 
United Nations. We all know that the 
atomic bomb will make another war 
virtually the suicide of civilization. Yet 
some newspaper editors and radio com- 
mentators have been doing their inspired 
and clever best to stir up hatred, dis- 
trust and open enmity between us and 
our allies—a condition which, if allowed 
to progress, can only result in the war 
they are looking for... . 


Perilous times 


“T think we are living in a dangerous 
time. The shooting war is over and 
the native fascists who. crawled into the 
woodwork when the Japs attacked Pearl 
Harbor have crawled out again and are 
back at the old stand. Gerald K. Smith 
wants very much to organize a nation- 
alist party, and Senators Bilbo and 
Rankin are at it hotter than ever. Mr. 
Bilbo is the charmer who recently ad- 
dressed an Italian woman, the sister of 
a GI killed in combat, as ‘Dear Dago.’ 
Anti-Semitism, the sport of morons, is 
again riding high. You'd think people 
would learn. You’d think the last model 


anybody would want to emulate would | 


be Hitler. I frankly don’t understand 
anti-Semitism. It’s so corny. It’s imita- 


tive and dull, besides being immoral 
and destructive. After this war, and. 
all the unspeakable atrocities committed 
by the number one anti-Semites, but 
against. Catholics, Poles, Russians, 
Czechs, Frenchmen and our own Ameri- 
can soldiers—after this staggering and 
bestial and costly war, how can you 
have any patience with the anti-Semite, 
big or little, refined or roughneck? 

“We went to war to prove that fasc- 
ism was incontrovertibly wrong—that 
there can be no room on this earth for 
the other side of that question. The 
arguing has been done, and the decision 
is made. And accordingly, we have a 
right to deny freedom of the press and 
speech to those who at this late date 
advocate fascism in any form. Certain 
papers please copy. 

“We should no more permit fascists 
access to vehicles of public information 
and to the public mails than we should 
permit obscene stories to be told on the 
air or filthy pictures to be printed in a 
paper. There are some people in whose 
opinion, for example, pornography is | 
thrilling and educational, and although 
they’re entitled to their opinion, we 
don’t care to give them the means of 
circulating , and promulgating _ their 
_ opinion.” to RRoRS 1 —4 

CENSEeRSHIP 
CONFERENCES RETURN 
TO SHOALS IN 1946 

Unitarian conferences will be held at 
Star Island next summer, according to 
an announcement by the Isles of Shoals 
Unitarian Association. It will be the 
first season of meetings on Star Island 
since the pre-war summer of 194]. 

Conference dates have been tenta- 
tively assigned for the summer of 1946 
as follows: Laymen’s League Conven- 
tion, June 28—July 1; All Star Con- 
ference, July 1—6; Institute of Re- 
ligious Education, July 6—13; General 
Alliance Conference, July 13—20; 
Shoals Association Conference, July 20 
—27; Congregational Meetings, July 
27—August 10. 

Mr. Malcolm C. Rees, President of 
the Star Island Corporation, reports the 
appointment of Mr. Robie L. Faulkner 
as manager of the Oceanic Hotel for the 
1946 season. Mr. Faulkner is at present 
manager of the Royal Park Inn at Vero 


Beach, Florida. 


CONNECTICUT RETREAT 
- ._ REOPENED 


Since it was voted in the fall to re- 
open Senexet House, there have been 
-two meetings held there, one of which 
-was the Greenfield Group. The other 
“retreat” consisted of a group of 
women from neighboring towns and 
months ahead. 


UNITED 
UNITARIAN APPEAL 


Two Goals in Natick 


One hundred per cent two ways—that 
is the objective of the Unitarian church 
in Natick, Massachusetts, in the United 
Unitarian Appeal. 


By this they mean, first, 100 per cent 
of the quota, or $179. 


They mean, also, contributions from 
100 per cent of the families in the 
parish. They are certain that it can be 
done. To accomplish it, they are plan- 
ning an Every Member Canvass for the 
United Unitarian Appeal, to which 
very adult will be asked to respond 

ith at least $1.00 for the denomina- 
tional agencies. The Executive Com- 
‘mittee of the church believes, of course, 
that many gifts will be far over this 
minimum. 

The Natick appeal will be made by 
personal calls on a single afternoon, 
Sunday, January 27. The visiting will 
be preceded by the morning service of 
worship, and a special parish dinner. 


The date has particular significance—it 
will be the forty-ninth anniversary of 
the first public Unitarian service in 


Natick. 


Quotas Reached 


The following churches had already 
reachod their quotas on December 26. 


Arnes, Man. 
Exeter, N. H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Gimli, Man. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Hampton Falls, N. H. 
. Hartford, Conn. 
Hobart, Ind. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Riverton, Man. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Sudbury, Mass. 


Quotas Sought 


Here is a partial list of local United 
Appeal campaigns scheduled for the 
months ahead. As of December 26, a 
total of 109 churches had made known 
their plans for the presentation of the 
Appeal. : 


JANUARY 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Ist 
Dayton, Ohio 
Hingham, Mass., Ist 
Medfield, Mass. 


Natick, Mass., Unity 
Providence, R. I., 1st 
Saco, Me. 

Scituate, Mass. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 


Alton, Ill. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Boston, Mass., Arlington St. 
Chicago, IIl., Beverly 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Dallas, Texas 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Long Beach, Calif. 
Madison, Wis. 

Quincy, Ill. 


MARCH 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Erie, Pa. 

Flushing, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1st 
Pittsburgh, Pa., North Side 
Rockland, Mass. 

Salem, Mass., lst 

Sherborn, Mass. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


APRIL 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Davenport, Iowa 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Alliance Honor Roll 


Alliance branches in the following 
churches have already exceeded the 
goals set for them this year. 


Arlington, Mass. 

Fairhaven, Mass. 

*Hartford, Conn. (Day and Evening) 
Kingston, Mass. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Roslindale, Mass. (Evening) 
Sudbury, Mass. 

Windsor, Vt. 


* The Hartford Branch leads 
cent of its quota. 


with 319 per 


A.U.Y. to Present Banner 


The United Unitarian Appeal Com- 
mittee of American Unitarian Youth is 
boosting the Appeal among all youth 
groups. A special banner is now being 
designed which will be presented to the 
group that contributes most in relation 
to its size. This banner will be held 
for the period of a year, then passed on 
to next year’s winning group. 
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LONDON LETTER | 


British Unitarianism Advancing 
Clothing drive for Holland; aid to Czech children; £50, 000 


for Unitarian extension, liberal religious work in Europe 


To the Editor: 

THE wartime life of London is begin- 
ning to thaw at last. It would be diffi- 
cult to say what exactly is taking place 
but there is a feeling that some of the 
hardness is passing away. One sees 
the workmen breaking up the air-raid 
shelters and clearing away the sandbags 
from places where they have lingered 
too long; one sees the blitzed homes of 
one’s friends patched up and made 
decently habitable again. The men are 
coming home and gradually returning 
to industry, not as fast as we would like, 
but sufficiently fast to give the feeling 
that something is happening. Just as 
one sees the snow gradually softening 
and twinkling under the first warm sun, 
so one sees the faintest indication of 
the coming thaw under the really warm 
sun of peace. 

One trusts that the same is happen- 
ing elsewhere, particularly on the con- 
tinent of Europe, but one has the feel- 
ing that the harshness of war is still 
frozen desperately hard there. 

Our rationing in this country is still 
at the war level; clothing rations are 
below the war level. But nobody 
grumbles—much! There has _ been 
recently an illuminating correspondence 
in the Times. (The correspondence 
columns of the Times, probably the 
leading English newspaper, is still a 
kind of national forum where all manner 
of domestic questions are thrashed out.) 
The experts have been quarreling among 
themselves as to whether we are eating 
enough in this country to maintain 
workaday health. Some say we are 
and some say we are not. They are 
doubtful about it. And curiously 
enough the man in the street seems to 
be doubtful about it also. J think we 
are having enough. It is an unpleasant 
and monotonous , diet—particularly after 
five or six years of it—but compared 
with what we hear of elsewhere we 
ought not to grumble or think ourselves 
into feeling ill. We are to receive 
slightly higher rations at Christmas, 
and a number of my Unitarian and non- 
Unitarian friends, I am glad to say, are 
troubled about it. We would much 
rather the extra should go to Europe. 
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Our Unitarian community is doing 
its best to emulate your splendid Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. We have a 
Service Committee. At the moment it 
has two tasks in hand, although it hopes 
to take over more later on. We are 
sending parcels of clothing to Holland. 
(Our people have responded magnifi- 
cently, for to give away clothing at the 
moment is real sacrifice. One hardly 
likes to write that, for what is real 
sacrifice in the world as it is?) Any- 
way, within a few weeks of an appeal 
in our organ, the /nquirer, we have sent 
up to the present date five thousand 
articles of clothing and footwear to 
Holland. Parcels are still coming in 
and being dispatched. It is little enough 
in all conscience, but it is an effort on 
our part to let our Dutch friends know 
that we care. That is one job. The 
other is more ambitious. In conjunc- 
tion with the Czech welfare authorities 
we are becoming responsible for the 
maintenance of a home for children in 
Prague. Your readers will know all 
about the sufferings of the Czechs; 
there are, I believe, seven hundred 
thousand destitute children in Czecho- 
slovakia; our Unitarian community in 
England is going to try to look after a 
tiny few of them. This project is be- 


ing organized by Rev. George J. G. 


Grieve who visited your country early 
in 1945, and will be remembered by a 
number of your readers. 

These are two works of relief that 
we have in hand at the moment. We 
are going to undertake others. As I 
have reported in previous letters, we 
are raising in our community the largest 
sum of money we have ever attempted 
to raise—£100,000 ($500,000). It is 
to be devoted to the general welfare of 
our churches and to help heal the scars 
the war has left behind, but a part of it 
is to be used for relief in Europe. We 
are being ambitious in all our works— 
so it seems to me!—and we shall require 
much vitality and effort to carry through 
all that we have promised ourselves to 
do. I am glad to report that more than 
half the total sum we are aiming at has 
been raised already, and I have no 
doubt that we shall reach our goal. 


In April of next year a full and com- 
prehensive report upon the whole of 
our movement will be presented to the 
annual meeting of our General Assem- 
bly. It will be a lengthy printed book- 
let. I don’t think I am giving away 
important secrets when I say that noth- 
ing quite like it has ever been attempted 
in our movement before. A commission 
of ministers and layfolk have worked 
hard at it for over two years, and when 
it is presented we shall know more about 
ourselves than we have known in the 
past—a very useful basis of knowledge 
for future development. 

We have had the pleasure of meeting 


your Unitarian youth representative, 


Miss Betty Green, who is attending the 
World Youth Conference here in Lon- 
don. We were delighted that she, with 
some of our own young people, could 
come and spend an evening in chat and 
the exchanging of experiences in my 
flat. We hope to see her again before 
she returns. Unfortunately, on the night 
previously arranged the Universalist 
representative could not attend. We 
are looking forward to meeting her with 
Miss Green before she returns. 

We are renewing our contacts with 
Unitarians and Liberal Christians in 
Europe. We feel here that the contacts 
are going to be even more friendly in 
the future than in the past. We have 
all been through searching experiences, 
revealing to us the precious nature of — 
the friendships that we had formed 
already, and how essential they are in 
creating a world that will be moved by 
the insights of true religion. I wonder 
if it would be possible to realize out of 
these experiences something that we all 
could indeed call a Church of the Spirit 
—a church in which all Unitarian 
brethren everywhere, and all Liberal 
Christians who would care to join us, 
would feel united in a particular and 
intimate way. It would at least provide 
a focus for our yearnings for a true 
brotherhood of man. We should indeed 
be creating a brotherhood that would 
make its contribution—and a very im- 
portant contribution—to the realization 
of the unity of the human spirit. 

E. G. LEE 


Proctor Academy Plans Centennial 
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. .. so the years are going. As Proctor 
Academy approaches its Centennial year 
it owes a report to the denomination 
which it serves. The success of the 
Academy has been made possible by 
individual Unitarians who have sent 
their boys to Proctor, talked about the 
a ih : . 
school with enthusiasm and given finan- 
cial support. 


The hundredth anniversary in 1948 
will be marked by many special events. 
One cannot help but feel that an in- 
stitution which lives for a hundred years 
is serving a fundamental need, but we 
cannot have our eyes on the past. This 
must be a time for reexamination and a 
girding up of loins for the next one 
hundred years. 

Established in 1848 Proctor served the 
needs of the village of Andover, N. H. 
The school’s fame rapidly spread abroad 
until today it is a boarding school with 
pupils coming from coast to coast. 

Today the Academy is, as it always 
has been, a small school limited by 
policy to seventy-five boys who receive 


af 


the best of individual attention from a 
faculty of fourteen. It is a school that 
has established its reputation with 
parents, educators and students. This 
year the demand necessitated turning 
away five boys for each one accepted. 

Proctor prepares half of its boys for 
the traditional college and the other 
half are prepared for other kinds of 
advanced education in its now famous 
and widely imitated Liberal Course. 
The school believes in continuing its 
educational initiative, developing, test- 
ing and putting into practice educational 
advances. 

The Academy owns 220 acres of field 
and forest, extending from the village 
up to Ragged Mountain, which provides 
for its buildings, athletic field, ski trails 
and the host of activities that go with 
life in the outdoors. | Proctor’s build- 
ings are almost adequate to her task. 
There are three dormitories, a classroom 
building, two shops, a gymnasium, in- 
firmary, two masters’ houses and all the 
sundry small buildings that go with a 
place in the country. 

But above all Proctor is a Unitarian 
school led by Unitarians and providing 
a liberal atmosphere in which boys can 
develop into thinking, responsible mem- 


bers of our democracy. There is a Uni- 
tarian chaplain on the campus who 
serves the boys and faculty much the 
same as an Army chaplain serves his 
men. The school is frequently the meet- 
ing place for Unitarian groups and its 
faculty is active in several Unitarian 
agencies. 

Looking towards the Centennial, Proc- 
tor is making many plans. One of these 
is the raising of a $200,000 Centennial 
Fund to bring the equipment up to the 
educational standard which has been set. 
Typical needs are a scholarship loan 
fund, an auditorium in which the whole 
school can meet, more small classrooms 


.to implement the policy of individual 


instruction, additional space for art and 
music, a new dormitory, modernized 
science laboratory and an athletic field. 


Unitarians frequently ask, “What 
can we do to help Proctor?” The answer 
is threefold: Send your boys if they will 
profit by the environment Proctor offers, 
tell others about the school, and give 
your financial assistance to this educa- 
tional enterprise. The school is asking 
all Unitarians for a full measure of their 
support and with it Proctor can look 
forward to the next hundred years of 
service with confidence. 
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THE ALLIANCE: Many talents, one uniting purpose 


Ir has always been characteristic of the 
Alliance, and the recent reorganization 
emphasizes the fact, that there is never 
any line drawn between the Marys and 
the Marthas who serve the Unitarian 
cause. The good Alliance member is a 
practical person, a “good housekeeper,” 
a member at large of ways and means 
committees, and a zealous crusader in 
realms of the spirit. Of course, it is 
true that the Alliance member who 
magnificently ministers to the life of a 
parish by organizing a successful church 
supper is not always the same person as 
the leader of a discussion group on 
current Unitarian thought; but the two 
—if they are two—are thought of among 
us as members one of another, equal 
and indispensable partners in our enter- 
prise, serving a single cause. 

Reading the reports of the five newly- 
formed central committees of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, one inevitably notices the 
double emphasis in all of them. The 
Churchmanship Committee, for instance, 
is concerned both with deepening the 
religious life of Alliance members and 
encouraging them to be better house- 
keepers in the local parish. It is pres- 
ently engaged in collecting new worship 
material for Alliance use, and it also 
urges branch members to familiarize 
themselves with their local church bud- 
get and the problems of the physical 
church plant. 

The Extension Committee is carrying 
to wider fields the zeal for spreading the 
Unitarian gospel of the former Post 
Office Mission, and is proposing to do 
this by the most practical application 
of modern techniques of publicity, and 
the hard, patient work of correlating 
literature, training speakers and making 
good missionaries out of all of us. 


Have you any books? 


As in Unitarianism as a whole, so 
in the Alliance, the belief in education 
as a religious duty is strong. It is a 
belief in which the Marys and Marthas 
are certainly united. So in the Service 
Committee, the practical service that is 
its function extends to the minds of 
people in need, as well as to their 
bodies. It has long been an honorable 
distinction of the Cheerful Letter Com- 
mittee, whose functions now continue 
within the Service Committee, that it 
was aware of darkness and mental im- 
_poverishment, even in this supposedly 
literate country. Hence the collection 


Edited by Mrs. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
General Alliance reporter for Tue Curis- 
TIAN REGISTER. 
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of books for rural schools in the South, 
where otherwise these tools of education 
that so many of us take for granted 
would be lacking, is truly a ministry of 
enlightenment, characteristically Uni- 
The special needs of shame- 
fully-neglected Negro schools for text- 
books have become a concern of the 
committee. Moreover, Miss Annie 
Pousland’s effective appeals on behalf 
of books for rural schools have now 
added an_ international note, also 
characteristic. If the books you are 
willing to part with include not only 
children’s books and_ textbooks, but 
adult classics, these last, she suggests, 
can help the Russian Relief Book Cam- 
paign to reach its goal of a million 
kooks from America—books to replace 
those that were burned and stolen from 
the wrecked libraries of Russia by the 
Nazis. Perhaps one watchword of Uni- 
tarian women should be “every book in 
active service.” 


Storm holds no terrors 

If on this page a regional news note 
might be permitted, I should like to 
report that New England Alliance 
women, contrary to some opinions, are 
not “fair-weather’ friends” of their 
cause. On November 29—the day, you 
may remember, that a storm of near- 
hurricane strength battered the north 
Atlantic coast and made headlines all 
over the country—representatives of 
seventy-seven. Alliance branches from 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and even 


Elizabeth Corson Belcher 


New York, made their own headlines by 
gathering, wet, blown, but dauntless, at 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
Massachusetts. There they settled down 
for an all-day session of discussion on 


-the new General Alliance committee 


organization and the United Unitarian 
Appeal. It was a very good, lively and 
useful meeting; the weather made it also 
a heroic one. 


No more lights under bushel 


One of the features of this outwardly 
storm-tossed and inwardly harmonious 


meeting was the introduction of the. 


newest Alliance publication, the one- 
page newssheet Have You Heard? 
This bulletin, produced jointly by the 


Education and Extension Committees is, 


we hope, a familiar sight by this time 
on many Alliance bulletin boards. And 
incidentally, the plea of the Education 
Committee for well-placed and well- 
managed bulletin boards is one of those 
practical ideas that carry a surprising 
amount of spiritual significance. 


“Let your light so shine before men” 
runs the text—and the obligation is now 
more than ever laid on Alliance women 
that they should overcome old habits of 
inertia that hide our Unitarian light 
under a bushel. Let us confess that 
too often the useful and inspiring ma- 
terial sent out from General Alliance 
offices has been allowed to languish, 
gathering dust in a pigeonhole of some- 
one’s desk; and let us resolve that from 
henceforth all the light we can get will 
be widely shared. It is not given to all 
of us to be personally eloquent in ex- 
pounding the Unitarian message to 
others; but for any Alliance member the 
maintenance of a bulletin board or the 
efficient church-door distribution of 
literature is certainly a means of grace. 


General Alliance administrator 

Readers of the Alliance World are 
already acquainted, through the story 
in its November issue, with the newly 
appointed General Alliance administra- 


tor, Miss Elizabeth Corson Belcher. Her — 


impressive qualifications, not the least — 


of which is her Unitarian background, 
make one feel that the General Alliance 
is very fortunate. Her arrival at head- 
quarters ‘in February will undoubtedly 
set in motion still further activity, and 
show us yet wider fields to conquer. 


kok 


The Alliance Service Department of 
the Unitarian Warehouse at 31 East 


35th Street, New York City, is already — 


busy, and hopes to be even busier. 


-Laymen’s League Bulletin 


PTRoasands Sign for 
Peace Day 


The Committee for Peace Day in the 
United Nations, which is continuing the 
project for an international holiday 
originally sponsored by the World 
Order Committee of the League, an- 
- nounces that as of December 26, 9,000 
signatures have been received on its 
Peace Day petition. 


This petition requests the Secretary 
of State, the Hon. James F. Byrnes, to 
instruct the American representatives at 
the first meeting of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations to present for 
adoption the proposal for the establish- 
ment of an annual day of dedication, 
on which all the people of the United 
Nations may express their will for 
peace. 


Unitarians and 


World Order 


Several eminent Unitarian laymen 
attended a meeting in Washington, 
D. C., on November 26 and 27, under 
the auspices of the U. S. Department of 
State and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Invited to the con- 
ference were representatives of a select 
list of organizations working for inter- 
national order. The purpose of the 
meeting was to consider “America’s 
Commitments for Peace.” 

Presiding at this meeting was Mr. 
Francis H. Russell, Unitarian layman, 
Director of the Department of Public 
Affairs of the State Department. Other 
Unitarians included Dr. Philip C. Nash, 
President of the University of Toledo, 
and Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Editor 
of The Christian Register, who officially 
represented the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League and the Committee for Peace 
Day in the United Nations. 


League to Open Shoals 


The League Convention at Star Island, 
New Hampshire, for the summer of 
1946 has been given the lead-off posi- 
tion on the Shoals schedule with the 
dates set for the week end of June 28 
to July 1 by arrangement between the 
League and the Isles of Shoals Unitar- 
ian Association. 

The League will thus be the first 


group to meet on the Unitarian confer- 


Edited by Freperick T. McGnu1, Jr., 
Executive Director of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 


< 


ence grounds at Star Island since the 


close of the season in September, 1941. 

In charge of the League convention 
will be the New England Committee 
which includes: Mr. Wallace M. Mc- 
Naught, Dorchester, Mass., Chairman; 
Mr. Dwight H. Allen, Springfield, 
Mass.; Mr. Laurence C. Allen, Sanford, 
Maine; Mr. Charles S. Bolster, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Mr. H. Weston Howe, 
Medford, Mass.; Mr. John C. Knowles, 
Providence, R. I.; Mr. Danforth B. Lin- 
coln, Milton, Mass.; and Mr. Fred Wish, 
Jr., Hartford, Conn. 


Director to Visit 
Midwest Chapters 
Mr. Frederick T. McGill, Jr., Execu- 


tive Director of the League, -will visit 
chapters and churches in the Western 
Conference during late January and 
early February. In many churches he 
will show the new projection slides in 
color on Unitarian Advance. 

Among his scheduled engagements 
are events at Madison and Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Lincoln, Nebraska; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Alton, Illinois; and the 
Beverly Unitarian Church, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Cruickshank Succeeds 
Bigelow 


Mr. Charles Cruickshank, of Everett, 
Massachusetts, has been appointed office 
secretary and bookkeeper of the Unitar- 
ian Laymen’s League to succeed Mr. 
Lloyd T. Bigelow. 

Mr. Cruickshank recently returned to 
civilian life after serving as a corporal 
in the U. S. Marine Corps for a total 
of thirty-five months in the South 
Pacific. Corporal Cruickshank has 
three battle stars for engagements at 
Guadalcanal and Cape Gloucester. 


Preble Chanel: Porthind. Maine 


New Chapter at 
Preble Chapel 


The most recent group to become aff- 
liated with the League is the chapter at 
Preble Chapel at Portland, Maine. The 
new group has eighteen members under 
the leadership of its president, Mr. Earle 
Wildes. 

This gives the League two chapters 
in the Maine’ metropolis, with other 
near-by chapters at Saco and Sanford. 


Cleveland Collects 


-Food by the Ton 


The League chapter of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
inaugurated a highly successful canned 
food collection which began in that 
church last month and will continue 


‘indefinitely. 


A committee of the chapter an- 
nounced that the collection would be- 
gin on Sunday, December 8. The 
response on the first day was almost 
a ton of canned goods for the suffering 
war victims of Europe. More re- 
cently one family has given a ton of 
canned goods, much of which is 
special baby food. 


TEST FOR U. U. A. CHAIRMEN 


AUAAUYGAMCMASCNEUCSMR 
ULLUMUUSCUSPSWUC 


This remarkable word is just a synonym for 


United Unitarian Appeal. 


For it is made up of the 


initial letters of the twelve co-operating organiza- 
tions. The initials are not scrambled, but appear in 


their proper order. 


Can you name all twelve without referring to a 
printed list? 


It Seems to Us | 


A Methodist salute 
To the Register: 

I want to commend you on your 
splendid editorial entitled “Youth for 
Christ.” I am interested in young 
people’s work in the Methodist church 
and am a counselor for the young 
people at our church in Toledo. 

W. Cecit TayLor 
Toledo, Ohio 


Death will not wait 


To the Register: 

Who’s your cartoonist? Very good! 
The cartoons massacre that ancient, 
stiff-necked conception of a religious 
journal as a somber, unfriendly com- 
mentary on the world’s unhappiness. 

But what happened to your joke 
column, “Pleasantries’”? Please  re- 
store this, even if you have to omit pub- 
lication of this letter for space! 

Can’t help adding one more brief 
comment. Respecting Dr. J. H. Lath- 
rop’s suggestion that Jews come to 
U. S. A.—I am sure we all agree. But 
this is no academic matter! The lives 
of hundreds of thousands of Jews are at 
stake. They can’t ask death to wait 
while we debate these higher problems 
of morality. Let’s get the Jews started 
into Palestine and U. S. A. and every- 
where else now. 

Hucu Weston 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Ample Unitarian news 
To the Register: 


I must take issue with Mr. Walter E. 
Stephens’ letter in the November, 1945, 
issue of the Register. The Register is 
different from most other religious 
publications because it carries within 
its covers the realities of the chaotic 
world in which we live. Such realities 
must not be ignored, and social action 
and religious action cannot be sepa- 
rated. 

Each issue of the Register carries 
ample news of activities in the Uni- 
tarian world. The social and political 
problems as presented are extras. 

Yours for a bigger and ever better 
Register. 

ApRIAN Faicin, Ph. M. 2c, U.S.N.R. 
San Diego, California 


Strong and undismayed 
To the Register: 


These are days when there is great 
need of balance, determination and that 
calmness of spirit that leads to accom- 
58 


plishment. Lhere is grave danger among 
us of a widely disseminated spirit of 
fear and panic. The recent war has 
proved again and again that the men 
to be relied upon in action, generals, 
admirals and men in the ranks, in their 
several spheres of action, have had at 
heart the strength and calmness that 
come from faith in the triumph of the 
truth and justice of their cause. It is 
a tranquillity of heart that can prove 
effective even when all the world is in 
a seeming turmoil. 

We must cling to this prerogative of 
the soul today as never before. We can 
help no one internationally or individu- 
ally, unless we carry within ourselves 
the basic conviction of faith in God and 
in the eventual progress of mankind 
toward better things. Having this con- 
viction as a basis, we can work for the 
welfare of our fellows the world over, 
tranquil, strong and undismayed. With 
God we are not alone, and no great 
cause need seem desperate. 


Joun Henry WItson 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


From cover to cover 


To the Register: 


I can’t resist saying congratulations 
to you for the splendid December issue 
of The Christian Register. It’s just full 
of powerful articles: “Faith and Its 
Price Tag,” “The Courage of Christ- 
mas,” “What Does Christmas Mean to 
Us?”, “In the Domain of Nature,” etc. 
When the issue of the Register arrived, 
I just had to sit down and read it from 
cover to cover. It certainly makes the 
wheels of one’s mind move in a forward 
direction. 

ALBERT F. HarKINs 
North Attleboro, Massachusetts 


Further word from Dachau 


To the Register: 


I have just had a letter from Mr. 
Arthur Gaeth from Nuremberg in which 
he tells me that in company with Col. 
Behle, special counsel for the defense 
in the trials at Nufemberg, he visited 
the concentration camp at Dachau and 
there ascertained the gruesome fact that 
Dr. Capek died as a result of an injec- 
tion of bacteria! It seems so difficult 


to comprehend such diabolical acts of. 


sadism. The letter was filled with de- 
tailed descriptions of cyanide gas 
chambers, cremation ovens, etc. He 
also found that over 200,000 people 
were exterminated at this one camp 
alone. I don’t think that we here in 
America have any idea what people in 
Europe must have endured during this 
war. And then, when one notes the 


slowness with which our Congress moves. — 


‘to pass the much needed UNRRA ap- 2 


propriations, one almost blushes with 


shame. 
reached me to the effect that due to a 
shortage of fuel, all Czech factories will 
have to close for the month of January 
so that people might have sufficient fuel 
to heat their homes during the coming 
winter. 


Martua K. GAETH 


" Salt Lake City, Utah 


A sick creature 


To the Register: 


Unitarianism is a sick creature these 
days. It has in no way participated in 


A Czech dispatch has just_ | 


the revival of Protestant theology that — 


has been going on; nor has it started a 
concurrent revival of its own thought 
and practice. As a symptom of its 
own intellectual bankruptcy its monthly 
journal can find no other creed to be- 
lieve in than that of the most shallow 
and morally blind section of American 
political liberalism. Is Unitarianism to 
die because it has forsaken its own 
faith? 
Joun Voss 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Protestant sectarianism 


To the Register: 


I hope your printing “The Last Best 
Hope of Liberty” by Roy Ewing Vale 
did not imply editorial approval. It 
seems to me that the article suffers not 
only from historical inaccuracy but 
from a certain narrow sectarianism as 
well. Dr. Vale asserts that the liber- 
ties guaranteed in the American Con- 
stitution are to be found “only in those 
areas of this planet that are sheltered 
beneath the canopy of Protestant teach- 
ing and preaching.” The statement is 
absurd. Certainly no European coun- 
try in recent years has shown a greater 
devotion to civil liberties than has 
France, where Catholics outnumber 
Protestants about forty to one. Protes- 
tants and even Jews have held the high- 
est posts in the French government. It 
is true that the Catholic Church appears 
to be co-operating in a repressive pro- 
gram in Argentina and there is little 
doubt that it has always done so in 
Spain and Mexico. Yet even among the 
Spanish-speaking peoples there are 
some countries in which democracy is 
revered and even practiced. Colombia, 
Chile, Costa Rica, and Uruguay, for 
example, the last being a quasi-socialist 


state with few rich and few poor, which ~ 


is probably more democratic than the | es “3 


United States in some ways. 


JAMES B. Grover ). 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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SECRETS By Jessie Orton Jones 


says, “The three great psychologists—Freud, Jung and Adler— 
ell us that the child’s outstanding needs are for love, security 
nd wholesome self-esteem. Can we not present to him a concep- 
tion of God’s world, which is his world, wherein all those needs 
re met? Can we not give him a sense of his own divine com- 


leteness which binds him to the Infinite? (Viking) $2.00 


HOW MIRACLES ABOUND By Bertha Stevens 


author has had a wide experience in teaching science to children 
nd has been unusually successful in interpreting to them its 
piritual significance. To illustrate the orderliness of the uni- 
erse, she has chosen 10 specific objects in the natural world, 
rom the organic and inorganic (a star, a magnet, a petunia, a 
oldfish, the human hand, etc.) (Beacon Press) $1.85 

Teacher’s Guide 15 


CITIZEN TOM PAINE By Howard Fast 


glowingly human a picture of Tom Paine and America in the 
evolutionary days . . . The book breathes and glows.” 

ewis Gannett, New York Tribune. 

“a remarkable picture of the revolutionary pamphleteer. It 
does honor to a great soldier for humanity. David H. Appel, 


Chicago Daily News. (W orld) $1.49 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 
By Albert Schweitzer 


the layman who wants a clear, simple account of the basic doc- 
trines of other world religions, and their relation to Christianity 
this book will answer a real need. Dr. Schweitzer believes that 
Christianity is “the most profound religion, and at the same time 


the most profound philosophy.” (Holt) $1.25 


| 


: TRIUMPHANT LIVING! By Nellie E. Friend 


+ author has indicated steps by which anyone, no matter how 
deeply troubled by the events of life, can rise above the tragedy 
and make life a triumphant conquest. Ministers will find mate- 
rial for sermons in these illustrations and thoughts; advisors of 
young people will find concrete examples to help them meet the 


problems of youth. (Murray) $2.00 


THIS DO AND LIVE By Horace Westwood 


xceedingly healthy minded . . . it would make an admirable 
course of study for an adult church school class.” H. W. H., 
The Churchman. 


“Not designed merely to be used day by day.” Christian 


Century. (Beacon Press) 50 
ase_____ bill me for books checked find check enclosed. 
me 

ress 


The Beacon Press 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Adventures in 


BOOKBUILDING 


This month’s column must start on a note 
of apology, since in the Beacon Press Christ- 
mas ad, Animal Babies and A Brand New Baby 
were both listed at $1.00 each. They sell, of 
course, for $1.75, and it was a plain typo- 
graphical error. 


In spite of this, however, producing books 
is a lot of fun. You get a mass of manu- 
script—that’s the dream. It’s a dream some- 
body has done plenty of thinking about. Often 
this is the fifth or sixth draft the author has 
worked on. For the amateur, and for a 
Shakespeare, it’s less. Kenneth Roberts always 
said it took him about five rewritings, and 
from the appearance of most of our manu- 
scripts one might be rather certain in saying 
the manuscript we see is not Number One. 


. nor Number Two 
. nor Number Three. . . 


Ah, those deletions, those revamped pages, 
those closely-considered additions, the agony 
of lucubration which ran that blue pencil 
through that whole paragraph! This is ex- 
cision with a vengeance! 


Now the manuscript is ready for the copy 
editor. . . Hm-mm. Furrowed brows. Hm-mm 
. . . What have we here? Why, this is read- 
able! People will want this; they will read it— 
they will BUY it. .! 


Out to the Production manager! “Let’s see 
a dummy on this book. What will it cost?” 
Discuss binding. Discuss paper stock. Dis- 
cuss publication date! “Get figures; get data; 
get going!” 


At last a new Book? “Who did the cover?” 
Hm-mm. “How about the paper?” . . . “How 
many copies have been printed; how much do 
we make?” Mm-mm ... “Sounds like a good 


TITLE!” 


Letters to booksellers—letters to buyers— 
letters to trade papers—to the public. 


Here’s A NEW BOOK! 


Then come advertisements—in magazines. 
in newspapers; displays in the shop windows; 
mailing to prospective customers .. . The new 
book is launched! 


Logically enough, all this bookbuilding leads 
to bookselling . . . and plenty of it! That’s 
why we have opened the Boylston Street 
(#355A) branch of the Beacon Press Book- 
shop in Boston. It’s situated in the exclusive 
shopping section and among business houses 
and is around the corner from Arlington 
Street; you can come down from the church 
into the shop itself, or enter from the street. 


Please do! 
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